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PREFACE 

IN WRITING of the origin and development of 
basketball, forty-three years after its invention, 
I have given little space to technical aspects of the 
game; but rather I have written the book in an at- 
tempt to answer a number of questions. 

Since it was impossible for me to gather the data 
myself, I have been forced to call on men from all 
parts of the world for some of the information that 
I have used. I have mentioned some of these men 
in the text of the book; but they are only a few of 
the persons who have contributed. To the men who 
have used basketball and in that using have helped 
to develop and spread the game in the interest of 
sportsmanship and for the benefit of the young peo- 
ple of the world, I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation. 

JAMES NAISMITH 



INTRODUCTION 

THE fiftieth anniversary of the invention of 
basketball finds the game recognized as the 
world's most popular sport. More spectators at- 
tend and more players participate in basketball 
than in any other game. There has been no accu- 
rate count taken of participants, but wherever a ball 
and a hoop are available, it is certain that basketball 
in some form is being played. 

The late Dr. James Naismith was an instructor 
at Springfield College (known then as the Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. Training School), Springfield, 
Massachusetts, when he placed two peach baskets 
in the gymnasium and invented the game. The 
Young Men's Christian Association was chiefly 
instrumental in developing interest in the game 
throughout the world. It is entirely fitting and 
proper therefore, that this book should be spon- 
sored by the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 

Basket^ 

ally American ^ contributipiu5 ra lQ the jfigld : of .athletics 
and a history of the origin and development of the 
game has long been needed. This book will pre- 
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serve for posterity the philosophy and aims that led 
to the inception of basketball. The text is more 
than a history of basketball; it presents a cross- 
section of a vital factor in the early development of 
physical education in the United States. 

Indoor physical education in the United States 
was concerned chiefly with calisthenics, gymnastics, 
and drills prior to Doctor Naismith's invention of 
basketball. 

Athletics was considered a field distinct and sep- 
arate from physical education and as such deemed 
unscientific by the orthodox physical educators of 
the time. Between the football and baseball seasons, 
physical educators in the United States sought to 
adapt the Swedish, German, and French gymnastic 
methods. The American boy or man, however, 
does not adapt himself easily or cheerfully to a 
formal program designed for physical develop- 
ment. He prefers to express himself freely, with- 
out domination, and is interested most when his 
physical needs can be satisfied by recreational and 
competitive games. Thus, there was little sus- 
tained interest among the students in the winter 
physical-education program. This lack of interest 
was largely due to the fact that there was no indoor 
game, during the winter season, that combined 
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recreation and competition. Doctor Naismith's in- 
vention was a perfect solution. Today basketball 
has become the sport that holds the interest of mil- 
lions between the football and baseball seasons. 
It is probably the only athletic sport consciously 
"invented" to meet a recognized need. 

This book has interested me as a player, student, 
spectator, and coach of basketball, and I am con- 
fident it will be as interesting to other readers 
whether or not they have a thorough knowledge of 
the game. Technical study and experience will 
never provide a player or coach an insight into the 
philosophy that lies behind basketball. This book 
presents the aims and objectives of the game clearly. 
For those who have no desire for a playing knowl- 
edge of basketball, the book will be interesting as 
a character study of a man who served the youth 
of America for so many years as an educator. 

Recent changes in the rules have naturally in- 
fluenced the results noted in Doctor Naismith's 
charts (pp. 175, 178, and 179). Current surveys 
and tests, however, have substantially supported 
the conclusions drawn by Doctor Naismith. 

I challenge anyone to read this book and feel any- 
thing but admiration and love for this great and 
simple character who devoted his life and efforts to 
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education and earned the respect and gratitude of 
millions of athletes throughout the world. Doctor 
Naismith merits his place as one of the immortals 
in American education. 

CLAIE BEE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
January, 19/f.l 
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swimming hole in the Indian River. It was typical 
boys' play in the water; they ducked one another 
and used the mud banks for a slippery slide. When 
it was dark, they left the river and went back to 
their homes, as each of them would arise with the 
sun the next morning. 

As the summer waned and the maple trees turned 
brilliant colors, the activities of the boys changed. 
There were still contests at the Corners, but there 
were also days of hunting and fishing. It was rare 
sport to catch the great northern pike in the late 
fall, and the partridges and snowshoe hares were 
plentiful. Occasionally one of the men would bag 
a deer or a Canadian lynx; and at these times the 
boys would have something special to discuss in 
the evenings. 

Sometime in November, the first freeze would 
come sweeping out of the North, and cold and 
snow would put a finish to the summer play. Not 
long after the first freeze there would be ice; and 
when the Indian River froze over there was skat- 
ing. The old swimming hole was once more in 
use, the log fires burned every evening, as the sharp 
blades of the skates cut the glazed surface of the 
Indian River. 

One of the boys of the B crime's Corners group 
was an orphan who made his home with his uncle. 
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His father and mother had died when he was eight 
years of age. It was the first night of skating, and 
this boy stood by the fire on the river and watched 
the other fellows gliding over the ice. The lad did 
not have any skates, and he was too proud to ask 
his uncle to buy him a pair. He left the river and 
went to his uncle's shop, and there late into the 
night the neighbors saw a light burning. 

The next evening, when the group gathered at 
the river, this young fellow was among them, and 
over his shoulders hung a pair of skates. These 
skates were not like those of the other boys, but 
were made from a pair of old files set firmly into 
strips of hickory wood. Years later, when neces- 
sity arose, this same inventive lad gave to the world 
not a pair of home-made skates, but the game of 



Bob-sledding was a popular sport with this 
group, and many evenings boys and girls would 
pile into a sled filled with straw, and, singing and 
yelling, they would go from house to house, rousing 
out some of their friends who had failed to start 
with the group. Often the whole crowd would 
enter some kitchen to laugh and chatter as they ate 
doughnuts and drank cider. 

Tobogganing and snowshoeing were other sports 
that they enjoyed in the winter. They built a long 
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slide for the toboggans and spent many evenings 
whizzing down this slide at a speed that only a to- 
boggan can attain. 

Play, however, was not the only factor that af- 
fected the lives of these boys. Work had its influ- 
ence as well. When a boy was sent into the field 
with a team, he was expected to accomplish the task 
that he had been assigned. If some emergency 
arose, he was not expected to go to the house and 
ask for help; if it were at all possible, he was ex- 
pected to fix the trouble himself. Sometimes deep 
in the woods a singletree would break, and it was 
expected that the teamster, whether he be sixteen 
or sixty, make his own repairs. 

Bennie's Corners was my home community, and 
my early training was with the group that I have 
described. Both at play and at work I was closely 
associated with the people of this district, and I 
recall distinctly some of the lessons that I learned 
as a boy. 

One incident that I will never forget was my 
trip across the Misiwaka River for a load of hay. 
We had been using a crossing down the river, but 
rather than to go around, I decided that I would 
cross higher up. I went across the ice to the far 
shore, and quickly loaded my sleigh. I started 
back, and was almost to the home shore, when with 
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a crash my team went into the water. We had hit 
a spring hole, and I did not have time to go for 
help. I can well remember the lump that arose in 
my throat. A valuable team of horses was strug- 
gling in the water, simply because I had been in 
too much of a hurry to go a quarter of a mile down 
the stream. 

I did not have much time to think, for the team 
was threshing in the water and something had to 
be done. Luckily the sleigh had not gone in, and I 
rushed around to loosen the doubletrees. This 
helped the horses a little; one especially was kick- 
ing and floundering on one side of the hole. I 
loosed a rein, and throwing it over the horse's head, 
I began to tug with all my might. In a few mo- 
ments the horse, after a desperate lunge, slipped 
up on the clear ice, and I quickly worked him away 
from the hole. In a few moments I had the other 
horse out of the water, and I sat down on the bank 
to rest a minute. As I turned to see if the horses 
were all right, I saw my uncle standing back in 
the trees, watching me. I never knew how long he 
had stood there, but I am sure that he was there 
before I had pulled the horses out. 

The use of our own initiative was great training 
for us boys, and prepared us to meet our future 
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problems. Some of us went to the city; others an- 
swered the call to new lands in western Canada. 

It is surprising how well many of these country 
boys succeeded after leaving their boyhood home. 
Robert Tait McKenzie, the noted sculptor of ath- 
letes, went to McGill, then later to Philadelphia 
to the University of Pennsylvania as director of 
physical education. Jim Young entered medical 
school. Bob Toshack started a transport company 
in Winnipeg. Jack and Bob Steele built a can- 
ning factory in San Diego, California. Bill ]XTai- 
smith became a machinist and is now with the Den- 
ver Gardner people in Denver, Colorado. Gilbert 
Moir owned a hardware store in Arnprior, Ontario. 
Jack Snedden was a salesman in New York City. 
And as for myself, I went to Montreal to study 
for the ministry. 

In the fall of 1883, I left Almonte to attend 
McGill University, in Montreal. I had been work- 
ing on the farm for years, and my physical con- 
dition was excellent. It was with a firm determi- 
nation and a great sense of confidence that I was 
to enter the study for the ministry. For several 
years I had been wondering what I wanted to ac- 
complish; finally I decided that the only real satis- 
faction that I would ever derive from life was to 
help my fellow beings. At that time the ministry 
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was the way that one attempted to help his fellows. 
I knew that there would be seven years before I 
would be able to go out into the world and begin 
my life work, but I felt that the time spent would 
be worth while. 

I had earned a fellowship in McGill and had 
corresponded with the university authorities in re- 
gard to attending their school. When I reported 
to the dean of the college, I was told that my room 
had been selected for me and I was shown to the 
dormitory that was to be my home for the next 
few years. 

I had missed several years during high school, 
and when I entered college I felt that I had little 
time to lose and was determined to study as hard 
as I could. I spent long hours over my books, and 
everything else was forgotten in my desire to finish 
my education and get into the field as soon as 
possible. 

One evening, as I sat studying in my room, some- 
one knocked at the door. I raised my head from 
the book and called, "Come in." Two juniors in 
the college, Jim McFarland and Donald Dewar, 
entered. I knew these fellows only to speak to 
them, and I w r as surprised at their visit. I asked 
them to sit down, and after some small conversa- 
tion, McFarland turned to me and said: 
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"Naismith, we have been watching you for some 
time, and we see that you never take part in any of 
the activities. You spend too much time with your 
books." 

I looked at McFarland with a smile. He was a 
big fellow, one of the outstanding athletes of the 
school. Then my gaze turned to Dewar. Dewar 
did not appear strong, and as he noticed my glance, 
he spoke: 

"Believe me, Naismith, what McFarland says is 
true. I wouldn't listen to the fellows either, and 
you see the results." 

The fellows talked for some time, and finally, as 
they started to leave, I explained to them that I 
was grateful for their advice, but I was sure that I 
was strong enough to study as hard as I wanted to 
and that I did not have time for sports. 

Late that night, when I had finished my studies 
and lay on my bed, I began to wonder why those 
two fellows had seen fit to spend their time in giv- 
ing advice to a freshman. The more I thought, 
the more clearly to my mind came the realization 
that they were doing it purely for my own benefit. 
I determined that the next day I would go over to 
the gymnasium and see what they were doing. 

It was the next afternoon that I went, and from 
that time to the present I have been engaged in 
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physical work both in the gymnasium and on the 
athletic field. 

Though my introduction to gymnastics in the 
university came about in a casual way, my entrance 
into athletics was accidental. One evening, on my 
way home from a trip down town with a chum, I 
stopped to watch the football team at practice. 
During the scrimmage, the center had his nose 
broken, and there was no substitute to take his 
place. 

The captain called out, "Won't one of you fel- 
lows come in and help us out?" 

No one responded immediately, and throwing 
off my coat, I volunteered to take his place. At 
the close of practice, the captain asked me if I 
would fill the center position the next Saturday in 
a game with (^ugen's Un^rsjty. wM I purchased a 
suit at that time each man bought his own equip- 
ment and played my first game of college foot- 
ball. For seven years I played without missing a 
game and enjoyed the sport, even though it was 
not thought proper for a "theolog." Football at 
that time was supposed to be a tool of the devil, and 
it was much to my amusement that I learned that 
some of my comrades gathered in one of the rooms 
one evening to pray for my soul. 

It was in my senior year in theology that the 
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incident occurred that changed my career from the 
profession of the ministry to that of athletics, which 
was then in its infancy and rather in disrepute. 

During a hotly contested football game, the 
guard on my left encountered some difficulty, and 
losing his temper he made some remarks that, 
though forceful, are unprintable. When he had 
cooled a little, he leaned over to me and whispered, 
"I beg your pardon, Jim; I forgot you were there." 

This surprised me more than a little. I had 
never said a word about his profanity, and I could 
not understand why he should Kave apologized to 
me. Later, thinking the matter over, the only rea- 
son that I could give for the guard's action was 
that I played the game with all my might and yet 
held myself under control. 

A few days later I went down to the Y.M.C.A. 
and told my experiences to the secretary, Mr. D. A. 
Budge. In our conversation I brought up the 
point that I thought that there might be other ef- 
fective ways of doing good besides preaching. After 
a while Budge told me that there was a school in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, that was developing 
men for this field. I made up my mind that I 
would drop the ministry and go into this other work. 

On consulting with my favorite professor, I re- 
ceived some very sound advice. He said, "Nai- 
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smith, I can't tell you what you should do. While 
this new field appears good, I would finish the 
course in theology; then if you do not like this new 
work, you can return to your original field." 

I followed the professor's counsel, and have had 
frequent occasion to be thankful for it. 

After graduating from the theological college, 
I spent the summer visiting Y.M.C.A.'s in the 
United States, spending a few days at the summer 
school in Springfield. It was there that I first met 
Dr. Luther Gulick. 

On arriving unannounced at Springfield, I went 
to the Training School and asked for the dean of 
the physical education department. I was in- 
formed that Dr. Gulick was in class but would be 
out shortly. I sat down and waited. 

I had been brought up in a British university, 
where all the professors with whom I was ac- 
quainted were elderly men, sedate and dignified. 
After I had waited a few minutes, a man about my 
own age entered the office. He was tall and angu- 
lar, his eyes were a bright piercing blue, and his 
hair and whiskers were a peculiar shade of carroty 
red. This man crossed the room with a rapid, jerky 
stride, fingered the mail on his desk, and then 
crossed to where I sat. With a winning smile on 
his face and a freckled hand extended, he welcomed 
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me to the school. It is little wonder that I imme- 
diately felt a warm regard for Dr. Gulick, and I 
knew that, with this man as dean of the school, I 
was going to enjoy my work. I told him of my 
experiences and convictions as we chatted. 

When the next class period started, he invited 
me to attend the session. I was delighted with Dr. 
Gulick's methods of teaching; he seemed to take 
the students into his confidence as he discussed the 
subject with them. Later, I was to find that he 
was one of the few men whose teachings have re- 
mained with me and have been a help not only in 
my profession but in my life as well. 

By appointment we met that evening and sat for 
hours discussing ideas that were of common inter- 
est. He was engaged at that time in planning a 
pentathlon for the Y.M.C.A. As wa talked, he 
convinced me, more and more, of the jjoigprtance 
of the work of a physical director. 

The rest of the summer was spent at my old 
home in Almonte. In the fall I started for Spring- 
field, and in Ottawa I was joined by T. D. Patton. 
In Montreal, Dave Corbett met us, and we three 
formed the Canadian contingent at the Interna- 
tional Training School at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, ^r 

On arriving at the school, S&met A. . A. Stagg, 
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who had been a theological student at. Yale, and 
who had come to Springfield inspired with the same 
ideals that had brought me from McGill. I had 
gone into Dr. Gulick's office and found him seated 
at his desk talking to a short stocky man of my own 
age. Gulick looked up and motioned for me to 
come over. He arose with his usual quick manner 
and introduced me to the man who was to be a 
fellow student for one year and a teaching col- 
league for another, ^Amas^Alonzo Stagg. Stagg 
grasped my hand with a grip tEat he was accus- 
tomed to use on a baseball, and I retaliated with a 
grasp that I had learned in wrestling. Each of us, 
through Dr. Gulick, had heard of the other, but 
this was our first meeting; our friendship has lasted 
.more than ZoxkSL.yeaxs. 

It was a few days after enrollment in the fall 
that Dr. Gulick conceived the idea of starting foot- 
ball in the school. Stagg had been an all- American 
at Yale, Bond and Black had played at Knox Col- 
lege, and I had played seven years of English 
Rugby at McGill. Stagg was appointed coach, 
and he selected thirteen men and asked them to 
purchase suits. I had the Rugby suit that I had 
used at McGill, and I laughed at the others when 
they purchased long-sleeved canvas jackets. My 
suit resembled a track suit; it was only a few days 
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later that I sheepishly bought one of the long- 
sleeved jackets like the others. The only remnant 
of my McGill uniform that I retained was the red 
and white striped stockings. 

On the football field, I really learned to know 
Stagg and to admire his methods. He was the 
same then as he is today. Just before the opening 
game I had my first view of the real man who, 
through the years, has become the dean of Amer- 
ican football. It was in the dressing room, just 
before we were to go out on the field. Stagg had 
given us our instructions ; then he turned to us, 

"Let us ask God's blessing on our game." 

He did not pray for victory, but he prayed that 
each man should do his best and show the true 
Christian spirit. 

For two years it was his custom to ask different 
members of the team to lead; during those two 
years I never heard anything but the same spirit 
breathed by the men. Our team averaged less than 
one hundred sixty pounds, but we played games 
with Harrard, Yale, Amjierst, and other large 
colleges. We won our share of the games, and 
our team became known as "Stagg's Stubby 
Christians." 

I recognized Stagg's ability as a coach, and no- 
ticed that he would pick one man for a position and 
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keep him there. He seemed to have the uncanny 
ability to place the right man in the right position. 
I asked him one day how it happened that he played 
me at center. Stagg looked at me, and in a serious 
voice replied: 

"Jim, I play you at center because you can do the 
meanest things in the most gentlemanly manner." 

At the end of the first year, Stagg and I were 
retained on the faculty; and it was during the fol- 
lowing year that the opportunity came to me to 
invent the game of basketball. 



CHAPTER II 

THE NEED OF A NEW 
GAME 

DURING the summer of 1891, the need for 
some new game became imperative. From 
many different states the young men had gathered 
for the summer term of the Springfield training 
school. No matter where they came from, these 
directors complained that the members of the gym- 
nasium classes were losing interest in the type of 
work that had been introduced by R. J. Roberts^ 
at one time a circus performer. Tired of the spec- 
tacular stunts, Roberts had inaugurated a system 
of exercise that he had termed body-building work, 
intended largely to develop physique, health, and 
vigor, with little thought for the interest of the par- 
ticipant. Body-building work consisted of light 
and heavy apparatus exercise based on the German 
system, but excluded many of the stunts that were 
performed by the expert gymnast. Those directors 
who had been trained under Roberts' leadership 
found it difficult to attract young men to their 
classes. 

29 
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In the late seventies, college students had begun 
to take an interest in intercollegiate sports, espe- 
cially track and football. These games had become 
firmly established, and many of the more active 
students took part in them. When the men who 
engaged in these sports went to the city to enter 
business and found that they had leisure time, it 
was only natural that they should look for some 
kind of athletic diversion. In an effort to find it, 
they joined the athletic clubs, the bicycle clubs, the 
Y.M.C.A., and other organizations of this type. 
During the winter season these clubs had nothing 
to offer in the way of athletics, but tried to interest 
the men in gymnastics. 

The former college men were natural leaders in 
their communities. When they compared the thrills 
of football with those of mass and squad gymnastics, 
they were frankly discontented. The expert gym- 
nast got all the excitement from a perfect per- 
formance of a daring stunt and the football player 
from winning an intercollegiate contest. What 
this new generation wanted was pleasure and thrill 
rather than physical benefits. The summer school 
students freely discussed these conditions. No one, 
however, seemed to be able to offer a solution to the 
problem. 

Doctor Gulick was working desperately on the 
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problem that seemed to threaten the whole subject 
of physical training, especially in the Y.M.C.A. 
He recognized the fact that something new had to 
be introduced, but he saw only the mountaintops, 
forgetting the valleys that lay between. He was 
impatient with those who would not fly to the 
summit. 

It seemed to me that Gulick and I made a good 
team, for he was always an inspiration to me. In 
one discussion, he saw a vision of some project, and 
I suggested that the thing to do was to begin in a 
remote way to reach the point. 

Gulick said, "Naismith, you are nothing but an 
obstructionist." 

I understood his attitude and answered, "I am 
not an obstructionist, but a pathfinder." 

At this remark, we both laughed. 

Doctor Gulick looked to other countries for a 
solution. I was sent to Martha's Vineyard, Massa- 
chusetts, to study the principles of the Swedish 
system, then being taught by Baron Nils Posse. 

On my arrival, I explained to Posse what I was 
seeking. He at once became interested. Even 
though it was contrary to the principles of Swedish 
gymnastics, he recognized the need of some form 
of recreation for the Y.M.C.A. Baron Posse told 
me which courses in his school would best suit my 
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purpose. The work in the school was new to me, 
and I enjoyed the change. I admired the re- 
sults in the posture, poise, and alertness that were 
developed in the students and displayed by the 
instructors. 

The summer school at Martha's Vineyard fin- 
ished, I returned to Springfield to report my find- 
ings to Dr. Gulick. I told him that there were 
many valuable factors in the Swedish system 
some of which we afterward adopted but that it 
did not solve our problem. 

This was the third time that Dr. Gulick had re- 
ceived a like report about foreign systems. The 
German system had been thoroughly tried; the 
French system had failed to help us ; and now the 
Swedish system offered no relief. It became evi- 
dent that we would be forced to solve our own prob- 
lem rather than fall back on any system that was 
then in use. 

At the opening of the regular school session in 
the fall of 1891, Dr. Gulick introduced a new 
course, a seminar in psychology. Among the mem- 
bers of this class were Dr. F. N. Seerley, Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Clark, Dr. A. T. Halstead, A. A. Stagg, 
and myself. 

At our meetings, many questions of physical 
education were discussed. Among these was the 
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need for some game that would be interesting, easy 
to learn, and easy to play in the winter and by 
Artificial light. 

During the discussion of inventions, Dr. Gulick 
made the statement: " There is nothing new under 
the sun. All so-called new things are simply re- 
combinations of the factors of things that are now 
in existence." The doctor used as an illustration 
the recombining of elements to make new chemical 
substances, such as synthetic drugs and dyes. 

Mentally applying this principle to our need 
for a new game, I made the remark: "Doctor, if 
that is so, we can invent a new game that will meet 
our needs. All that we have to do is to take the 
factors of our known games and recombine them, 
and we will have the game we are looking for." 

With his characteristic quickness, Dr. Gulick 
asked the class to try out my idea and to bring a 
plan for a new game to the next session. Little did 
I think at that time what effect my suggestion 
would have in the field of sports and on my own life. 
Each one of us went his way with the firm convic- 
tion that at the next meeting he would have solved 
the problem and given to the world a new game. 
The following week, when the group met, none of 
us had anything to offer. We had all been so busy 
in trying to get results from our regular work that 
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we had found little time to plan for something 
new. 

The fact that this was assigned to us as a prob- 
lem has led to the statement sometimes made that 
basketball was invented in one night. It was 
many weeks later that basketball actually came into 
existence. 

When the fall sports were ended, our attention 
was again called to the conditions which had pre- 
viously caused us so much worry. The school at 
that time was training two classes of leaders, one 
as physical directors and the other as secretaries. 

During the football season, both of these groups 
worked together. The two guards, an end, and a 
halfback were from the secretarial department; the 
rest of the team was from the physical directors' 
group. At the close of the outdoor sports, all the 
students went to the gymnasium for their exercise. 
The physical directors and the secretaries did their 
work in separate classes. The first were interested 
in getting as much as possible out of their regular 
class work, because it trained them for their pro- 
fession. It was comparatively easy to teach this 
group. The secretaries, however, had a different 
attitude toward physical activities; they had all the 
physical development they needed and were not 
interested. They were, nevertheless, required to 
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spend an hour each day in what was to most of them 
distasteful work. 

The instructor assigned to the secretaries' class 
was Dr. A. T. Halstead, an expert in marching 
and mass calisthenics, and it was only natural that 
he should stress these activities. Try as he might, 
he could arouse little enthusiasm for this kind of 
work, and he realized that the men were even devel- 
oping an antipathy toward exercise of all kinds. 
At the next meeting of the faculty, Dr. Halstead 
requested that he be given some other class. Dr. R. 
A. Clark was then assigned to the class. 

Clark was the best gymnast and athlete in the 
faculty, a Phi Beta Kappa of Williams College, 
and a Doctor of Medicine. He was thoroughly 
prepared to teach any class in the school. He be- 
gan his work with a great deal of enthusiasm. His 
first step was to drop all marching and calisthenics 
and to take up apparatus work, mixing in such ath- 
letic events as could be carried on in a space sixty- 
five by forty-five feet. Here again the men were 
given exercise in which they had no interest. Try 
as hard as he could, Clark failed to arouse any en- 
thusiasm for the work that had been intensely inter- 
esting to the classes he had taught before. 

It soon became evident that the antagonism of 
the class toward physical work was increasing; at 
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the next meeting of the faculty, Dr. Clark said that 
no one could do anything with that group. While 
we were discussing this condition, I again spoke my 
mind, saying: "The trouble is not with the men but 
with the system that we are using. The kind of 
work for this particular class should be of a recrea- 
tive nature, something that would appeal to their 
play instincts." 

While this statement was true, it did not help, as 
once more we were faced with the same old ques- 
tion. What could we give them? There was no 
indoor game that would invoke the enthusiasm of 
football or baseball. The only indoor games that 
we had at that time were three-deep, prisoners' 
base, long-ball, and games of this type. It is easy 
to see now why it was impossible to interest grown 
men in the games that even the youngsters today 
fail to enjoy. 

The group in the faculty meeting was quiet ; each 
was trying to think of a solution. It was like a bolt 
of lightning from a clear sky when Dr. Gulick 
turned to me and said, "Naismith, I want you to 
take that class and see what you can do with it." 

Knowing the difficulty of the task that was being 
assigned to me, I immediately began to make ex- 
cuses and to show why I should be left with the 
classes that I was teaching at that time. I had been 
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instructing in boxing, wrestling, swimming, and 
canoeing, all sports that I felt proficient in and 
liked. Gymnastics did not appeal to me as the 
sports did, and I tried my best to dissuade Dr. Gu- 
lick from changing my work. His mind was made 
up, however; it mattered little how much I talked: 
my fate was sealed, and I was to take the class. I 
had little sympathy for the class that had disposed 
of two instructors and was waiting for another. 

As we left the meeting, Dr. Gulick noticed my 
attitude, and falling into step beside me, walked 
down the hall. We had almost reached his office 
when he turned to me and said, 

"N-aismith, now would be a good time for you to 
work on that new game that you said could be 
invented." 

When he had assigned me the class of incorri- 
gibles, I had felt that I was being imposed on; but 
when he told me to do what all the directors of the 
country had failed to accomplish, I felt it was the 
last straw. My fist closed, and I looked up into 
Gulick' s face. I saw there only a quizzical smile. 
There was little left for me to do but to accept the 
challenge. 

I have never found out whether it was intentional 
on the part of Dr. Gulick to unite the two diffi- 
culties, or merely incidental, to get rid of two vex- 
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ing problems, that he gave both of them to the same 
person; but it is certain that they worked together 
for ultimate good. 

The class was led by two business men, Patton 
and Mahan, and whatever met with their approval 
would be accepted by the rest of the group. Had 
they been satisfied with my first attempt, basket- 
ball would not have been originated. 

I learned to appreciate the attitude of the class 
that I had been given; they were older men, and I 
felt that if I were in their place, I would probably 
have done all I could to get rid of the obnoxious 
requirements. This fellow feeling may have been 
of assistance to me in my task. 

Following out the suggestion that I had made in 
the faculty meeting, I began by laying aside all 
heavy work, using only the games that we had been 
accustomed to play for recreation after the regular 
class work. These games relieved the men of the 
drudgery of which they had complained; but fif- 
teen minutes of a game like three deep became more 
monotonous than work on the parallel bars. Ten 
minutes of sailors' tag gave them plenty of exer- 
cise but what were we to do during the other 
thirty minutes? 

All of the gymnastic games proved to be the 
same, and the games that had been worked out by 
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others proved as ineffective. Doctor Sargent, of 
Harvard, had started a game called battle-ball, and 
Dr. Gulick originated two games, one a modifica- 
tion of ante-over with a medicine ball and the other 
a modification of cricket. I tried all these games 
but was forced to abandon them because they did 
not retain the interest of the class. I then deter- 
mined to modify some of the outdoor sports. 

Football was the first game that I modified. In 
eliminating the roughness, I tried to substitute the 
tackling of English Rugby for that of the Amer- 
ican game. In Rugby, the tackle must be made 
above the hips, and the endeavor is to stop the run- 
ner rather than to throw him. The changing of the 
tackle did not appeal to the members of the class, 
who had been taught to throw the runner with as 
much force as possible, so that if he were able to 
get up at all, he would at least be in a dazed con- 
dition. To ask these men to handle their oppo- 
nents gently was to make their favorite sport a 
laughing stock, and they would have none of it. 

Soccer, or as it was then called, Association foot- 
ball, was the game that I next attempted to modify. 
On the gymnasium floor the men were accustomed 
to wearing soft soled shoes, and I thought, there- 
fore, they would use caution in kicking the ball. 
Many of the class had played soccer outdoors, and 
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when they saw an opening for a goal, they forgot 
all about their shoes and drove the ball with all their 
might. As a result of this, many of them went 
limping off the floor; instead of an indoor soccer 
game, we had a practical lesson in first aid. 

Some of the former soccer players had learned 
to drive the ball with the inside of the foot ; and if 
they missed their shots at the goal, they were likely 
to smash the windows, which were at that time un- 
screened. There were times when the game waxed 
so furious that it was necessary to call time out, in 
order that we could remove the clubs and the dumb- 
bells that were knocked from the racks on the wall. 

The reaction of the boys toward soccer was, to 
say the least, unfavorable, and we soon dropped 
the attempt to change soccer into an indoor game. 
I had pinned my hopes on these two games, and 
when they failed me, there seemed little chance of 
success. Each attempt was becoming more difficult. 

There was still one more game that I was deter- 
mined to try, and this was the Canadian game of 
]^ODsse. I had played lacrosse as a boy, and to 
some extent in the university. Later I had been 
associated with the Shamrocks, a professional team 
in Montreal. I have always considered this the 
best of all games, but it seemed impossible to make 
an indoor sport of one that required so much space. 
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The only modification that I could think of was to 
eliminate or to modify the crosse. I thought of 
making a short, one-handed crosse, somewhat like a 
ping-pong racquet, but there was neither time nor 
money to manufacture it. As I was not willing to 
give up the game without a trial, I used the regular 
crosse. 

In the group there were seven Canadians; and 
when these men put into practice some of the tricks 
they had been taught in the outdoor game, football 
and soccer appeared tame in comparison. No bones 
were broken in the game, but faces were scarred 
and hands were hacked. Those who had never 
played the game were unfortunate, for it was these 
men to whom the flying crosses did the most dam- 
age. The beginners were injured and the experts 
were disgusted; another game went into the discard. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ORIGIN OF 
B ASKE TB ALL 

TWO weeks had almost passed since I had taken 
over the troublesome class. The time was al- 
most gone ; in a day or two I would have to report 
to the faculty the success or failure of my attempts. 
So far they had all been failures, and it seemed to 
me that I had exhausted my resources. The pros- 
pect before me was, to say the least, discouraging. 
How I hated the thought of going back to the 
group and admitting that, after all my theories, I, 
too, had failed to hold the interest of the class. It 
was worse than losing a game. All the stubborn- 
ness of my Scotch ancestry was aroused, all my 
pride of achievement urged me on ; I would not go 
back and admit that I had failed. 

The day before my two weeks ended I met the 
class. I will always remember that meeting. I 
had nothing new to try and no idea of what I was 
going to do. The class period passed with little 
order, and at the end of the hour the boys left the 

42 
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gym. I can still see that group of fellows filing out 
the door. As that last pair of grey pants vanished 
into the locker room, I saw the end of all my ambi- 
tions and hopes. 

With weary footsteps I mounted the flight of 
narrow stairs that led to my office directly over the 
locker room. I slumped down in my chair, my 
head in my hands and my elbows on the desk. I 
was a thoroughly disheartened and discouraged 
young instructor. Below me, I could hear the boys 
in the locker room having a good time; they were 
giving expression to the very spirit that I had tried 
so hard to evoke. 

I had been a student the year before, and I could 
picture the group in that locker room. A, towel 
would snap and some fellow would jerk erect and 
try to locate the guilty individual. Some of it was 
rough play, but it was all in fun, and each of them 
entered into it with that spirit. There would be 
talking and jesting, and I could even imagine the 
things that the group would be saying about my 
efforts. I was sure that the fellows did not dis- 
like me, but I was just as sure that they felt that I 
had given them nothing better than the other in- 
structors. 

As I listened to the noise in the room below, my 
discouragement left me. I looked back over my at- 
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tempts to see, if possible, the cause of my failures. 
I passed in review the gymnastic games that I had 
tried, and I saw that they were impossible. They 
were really children's games; the object that was 
to be obtained changed with each play, and no man 
could be interested in this type of game. It was 
necessary to have some permanent objective that 
would keep the minds of the participants active 
and interested. 

^A?I thought of the other games that I had tried, 
I realized that the normal individual is strongly 
influenced by tradition. If he is interested in a 
game, any attempt to modify that game sets up an 
antagonism in his mind. I realized that any at- 
tempt to change the known games would neces- 
sarily result in failure. It was evident that a new 
principle was necessary; but how to evolve this 
principle was beyond my ken. % f ' 

As I sat there at my desk, I began to study 
games from the philosophical side. I had been 
taking one game at a time and had failed to find 
what I was looking for. This time I would take 
games as a whole and study them. 

My first generalization was that all team games 
used a ball of some kind ; therefore, any new game 
must have a ball. ^ Two kinds of balls were used at 

' S \ *. 

that time, one large and the other small. I noted 
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that all games that used a small ball had some inter- 
mediate equipment with which to handle it. Cricket 
and baseball had bats, lacrosse and hockey had 
sticks, tennis and squash had rackets. In each of 
these games, the use of the intermediate equipment 
made the game more difficult to learn. The Amer- 
icans were at sea with a lacrosse stick, and the 
Canadians could not use a baseball bat. 

The game that we sought would be played by 
many; therefore, it must be easy to learn. Another 
objection to a small ball was that it could be easily 
hidden. It would be difficult for a group to play a 
game in which the ball was in sight only part of 
the time. 
.X I tjieELCQnsidered a large ball that could be easily 

' jnMK* """*' *""" 

handled and which almost anyone could catch and 
throw with very little practice. I decided that the 
ball should be large and light, one that could be 
easily handled and yet could not be concealed. 
There were two balls of this kind then in use, one 
the spheroid of Rugby and the other the round ball 
of soccer. It was not until later that I decided 
which one of these two I would select. * , * 

The type of a ball being settled, I turned next to 
the point of interest of various games. }I concluded 
that the most interesting game at that time was 
American Rugby. I asked myself why this game 
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could not be used as an indoor sport. The answer 
to this was easy. It was because tackling was nec- 
essary in Rugby. But why was tackling necessary? 
Again the answer was easy. It was because the 
men were allowed to run with the ball, and it was 
necessary to stop them. With these facts in mind, 
I sat erect at my desk and said aloud: 

"If he can't run with the ball, we don't have to 
tackle; and if we don't have to tackle, the rough- 
ness will be eliminated.", ^ ^ 

I can still recall how I snapped my fingers and 
shouted, 

"I've got it!" 

This time I felt that I really had a new principle 
for a game, one that would not violate any tradi- 
tion. On looking back, it was hard to see why I 
was so elated. I had as yet nothing but a single 
idea, but I was sure that the rest would work out 
correctly. 

x \Starting with the idea that the player in posses- 
sion of the ball could not run with it, the next step 
was to see just what he could do with it.* <here was 
little choice in this respect. It would be necessary 
for him to throw it or bat it with his hand. In my 
mind, I began to play a game and to visualize the 
movements of the players. Suppose that a player 
was running, and a teammate threw the ball to him. 
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Realizing that it would be impossible for him to 
stop immediately, I made this exception: when a 
man was running and received the ball, he must 
make an honest effort to stop or else pass the ball 
immediately. This was the second step of the game. 

In my mind I was still sticking to the traditions 
of the older games, especially football. In that 
game, the ball could be thrown in any direction 
except forward. )<in this new game, however, the 
player with the ball could not advance, and I saw 
no reason why he should not be allowed to throw or 
bat it in any direction. So far, I had a game that 
was played with a large light ball ; the players could 
not run with the ball, but must pass it or bat it with 
the hands; and the pass could be made in any 
direction. * l * 

As I mentally played the game, I remembered 
that I had seen two players in a soccer game, both 
after the ball. One player attempted to head the 
ball just as the other player kicked at it. The re- 
sult was a badly gashed head for the first man. I 
then turned this incident to the new game. I could 
imagine one player attempting to strike the ball 
with his fist and, intentionally or otherwise, coming 
in contact with another player's face.Vl then de- 
cided that the fist must not be used in striking the 
ball.* i 
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The game now had progressed only to the point 
where it was "keep away/' and my experience with 
gymnastic games convinced me that it would not 
hold the interest of the players. 
XThe next step was to devise some objective for 
the players. In all existing games there was some 
kind of a goal, and I felt that this was essential* , 
thought of the different games, in the hope that I 
might be able to use one of their goals. Football 
had a goal line, over which the ball must be carried, 
and goal posts, over which the ball might be kicked. 
Soccer, lacrosse, and hockey had goals into which 
the ball might be driven. Tennis and badminton 
had marks on the court inside which the ball must 
be kept. Thinking of all these, I mentally placed 
a goal like the one used in lacrosse at each end of 
the floor. 

A lacrosse goal is simply a space six feet high 
and eight feet wide. The players attempt to throw 
the ball into this space ; the harder the ball is thrown, 
the more chance to make a goal. I was sure that 
this play would lead to roughness, and I did not 
want that. I thought of limiting the sweep of the 
arms or of having the ball delivered from in front 
of the person, but I knew that many would resent 
my limiting the power of the player. 
By what line of association it occurred to me I 
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do not know, but I was back in Bennie's Corners, 
Ontario, playing Duck on the Rock. I could re- 
member distinctly the large rock back of the black- 
smith shop, about as high as our knees and as large 
around as a wash tub. Each of us would get a 
"duck," a stone about as large as our two doubled 
fists. About twenty feet from the large rock we 
would draw a base line, and then in various manners 
we would choose one of the group to be guard, or 

"it." 

To start the game, the guard placed his duck on 
the rock, and we behind the base line attempted to 
knock it off by throwing our ducks. More often 
than not, when we threw our ducks we missed, and 
if we went to retrieve them, the guard tagged us; 
then one of us had to change places with him. If, 
however, someone knocked the guard's "duck" off 
the rock, he had to replace it before he could tag 
anyone. 

It came distinctly to my mind that some of the 
boys threw their ducks as hard as they could; when 
they missed, the ducks were far from the base. 
When they went to retrieve them, they had far- 
ther to run and had more chance of being tagged. 
On the other hand, if the duck was tossed in an arc, 
it did not go so far. If the guard's duck was hit, it 
fell on the far side of the rock ? whereas the one that 
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was thrown bounced nearer the base and was easily 
caught up before the guard replaced his. When 
the duck was thrown in an arc, accuracy was more 
effective than force. 

With this game in mind/ I thought that if the 
goal were horizontal instead of vertical, the players 
would be compelled to throw the ball in an arc ; and 
force, which made for roughness, would be of no 
value. 

^ A horizontal goal, then, was what I was looking 
for, and I pictured it in my mind. I would place a 
box at either end of the floor, and each time the ball 
entered the box it would count as a goal. There 
was one thing, however, that I had overlooked. If 
nine men formed a defense around the goal, it 
would be impossible for the ball to enter it; but if 
I placed the goal above the players' heads, this type 
of defense would be useless. The only chance that 
the guards would have would be to go out and get 
the ball before the opponents had an opportunity 
to throw for goal.* 

I had a team game with equipment and an objec- 
tive. My problem now was how to start it. Again 
I reviewed the games with which I was familiar. I 
found that the intent of starting any game was to 
give each side an equal chance to obtain the ball. I 
thought of water polo, where the teams were lined 
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up at the ends of the pool and at a signal the ball 
was thrown into the center. There was always a 
mad scramble to gain possession of the ball, and it 
took only an instant for me to reject this plan. I 
could see nine men at each end of the gym, all 
making a rush for the ball as it was thrown into the 
center of the floor; and I winced as I thought of 
the results of that collision. 

I then turned to the game of English Rugby. 
When the ball went out of bounds on the side line, 
it was taken by the umpire and thrown in between 
two lines of forward players. This was somewhat 
like polo, but the players had no chance to run at 
each other. As I thought of this method of start- 
ing the game, I remembered one incident that hap- 
pened to me. In a game with Queen's College, the 
ball was thrown between the two lines of players. 
I took one step and went high in the air. I got the 
ball all right, but as I came down I landed on a 
shoulder that was shoved into my midriff. I de- 
cided that this method would not do. I did feel, 
though, that if the roughness could be eliminated, 
that tossing up the ball between two teams was the 
fairest way of starting a game. I reasoned that if 
I picked only one player from each team and threw 
the ball up between them, there would be little 
chance for roughness. I realize now how seriously 
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I underestimated the ingenuity of the American 

boy. 

When I had decided how I would start the game, 
I felt that I would have little trouble. I knew that 
there would be questions to be met; but I had the 
fundamental principles of a game, and I was more 
than willing to try to meet these problems, I con- 
tinued with my day's work, and it was late in the 
evening before I again had a chance to think of my 
new scheme. I believe that I am the first person 
who ever played basketball; and although I used 
the bed for a court, I certainly played a hard game 
that night. 

The following morning I went into my office, 
thinking of the new game. I had not yet decided 
what ball I should use. Side by side on the floor 
lay two balls, one a football and the other a soccer 
ball. 

I noticed the lines of the football and realized 
that it was shaped so that it might be carried in the 
arms. There was to be jpxv carrying of the ball in 
this new game, so I walked over, picked up the 
soccer ball, and started in search of a goal. 

As I walked down the hall, I met Mr. Stebbins, 
the superintendent of buildings. I asked him if he 
had two boxes about eighteen inches square. Steb- 
bins thought a minute, and then said: 
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gjJL haven't, any boxes, but I'll tell you what 
1 do have. I have two old peach baskets down in 
the store room, if they will do you any good." 

I told him to bring them up, and a few minutes 
later he appeared with the two baskets tucked under 
his arm. They were round and somewhat larger 
at the top than at the bottom. I found a hammer 
and some nails and tacked the baskets to the lower 
rail of the balcony, one at either end of the gym. 

I was almost ready to try the new game, but I 
felt that I needed a set of rules, in order that the 
men would have some guide. I went to my office, 
pulled out a scratch pad, and set to work. The 
rules were so clear in my mind that in less than an 
hour I took my copy to Miss Lyons, our stenog- 
rapher, who typed the following set of thirteen 
rules. 

The ball to be an ordinary Association 
football. 

1. The ball may be thrown in any direction 
with one or both hands. 

2. The ball may be batted in any direction 
with one or both hands (never with the fist). 

3. A player cannot run with the ball. The 
player must throw it from the spot on which he 
catches it ; allowance to be made for a man who 
catches the ball when running at a, good speed. 

4. The ball must be held in or between the 
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hands ; the arms or body must not be used for 
holding it. 

5. No shouldering, holding, pushing, trip- 
ping, or striking, in any way the person of an 
opponent shall be allowed ; the first infringement 
of this rule by any person shall count as a foul, 
the second shall disqualify him until the next 
goal is made, or, if there was evident intent to 
injure the person for the whole of the game, no 
substitute allowed. 

6. A foul is striking at the ball with the fist, 
violation of Rules 3, 4, and such as described in 
Rule 5. 

7. If either side makes three consecutive fouls, 
it shall count a goal for the opponents. (Con- 
secutive means without the opponents in the 
meantime making a foul.) 

8. A goal shall be made when the ball is 
thrown or batted from the grounds into the 
basket and stays there, providing those defend- 
ing the goal do not touch or disturb the goal. 
If the ball rests on the edge and the opponent 
moves the basket, it shall count as a goal. 

9. When the ball goes out of bounds, it shall 
be thrown into the field and played by the person 
first touching it. In case of a dispute, the um- 
pire shall throw it straight into the field. The 
thrower-in is allowed five seconds. If he holds 
it longer it shall go to the opponent. If any side 
persists in delaying the game, the umpire shall 
call a foul on them. 
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10. The umpire shall be judge of the men and 
shall note the fouls and notify the referee when 
three consecutive fouls have been made. He 
shall have power to disqualify men according to 
Rule 5. 

11. The referee shall be judge of the ball and 
shall decide when the ball is in play, in bounds, 
to which side it belongs, and shall keep the time. 
He shall decide when a goal has been made, and 
keep account of the goals, with any other duties 
that are usually performed by a referee. 

12. The time shall be two fifteen minute 
halves, with five minutes rest between. 

13. The side making the most goals in that 
time shall be declared the winners. In case of a 
draw, the game may, by agreement of the cap- 
tains, be continued until another goal is made. 

When Miss Lyons finished typing the rules, it 
was almost class time, and I was anxious to get 
down to the gym. I took the rules and made my 
way down the stairs. Just inside the door there 
was a bulletin board for notices. With thumb tacks 
I fastened the rules to this board and then walked 
across the gym. I was sure in my own mind that 
the game was good, but it needed a real test. I felt 
that its success or failure depended largely on the 
way that the class received it. 

The first member of the class to arrive was Frank 
Mahan. He was a southerner from North Caro- 
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lina, had played tackle on the football team, and 
was the ringleader of the group. He saw me 
standing with a ball in my hand and perhaps sur- 
mised that another experiment was to be tried. He 
looked up at the basket on one end of the gallery, 
and then his eyes turned to me. He gazed at me 
for an instant, and then looked toward the other 
end of the gym. Perhaps I was nervous, because 
his exclamation sounded like a death knell as he 
said, 

"Huh! another new game!" 

When the class arrived, I called the roll and told 
them that I had another game, which I felt sure 
would be good. I promised them that if this was a 
failure, I would not try any more experiments. I 
then read the rules from the bulletin board and pro- 
ceeded to organize the game. 

There were eighteen men in the class ; I selected 
two captains and had them choose sides. When the 
teams were chosen, I placed the men on the floor. 
There were three forwards, three centers, and three 
backs on each team. I chose two of the center men 
to jump, then threw the ball between them. It was 
the start of the first basketball game and the finish 
of the trouble with that class. 

As was to be expected, they made a great many 
fouls at first; and as a foul was penalized by putting 
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the offender on the side lines until the next goal was 
made, sometimes half of a team would be in the 
penalty area. It was simply a case of no one 
knowing just what to do. There was no team work, 
but each man did his best. The forwards tried to 
make goals and the backs tried to keep the op- 
ponents from making them. The team was large, 
and the floor was small. Any man on the field was 
close enough to the basket to throw for goal, and 
most of them were anxious to score. We tried, 
however, to develop team work by having the 
guards pass the ball to the forwards. 

The game was a success from the time that the 
first ball was tossed up. The players were in- 
terested and seemed to enjoy the game. Word 
soon got around that they were having fun in Nai- 
smith's gym class, and only a few days after the 
first game we began to have a gallery. 

The class met at eleven-thirty in the morning, 
and the game was in full swing by twelve o'clock. 
Some teachers from the Buckingham Grade School 
were passing the gym one day, and hearing the 
noise, decided to investigate. They could enter 
the gallery through a door that led to the street. 
Each day after that, they stopped to, watch the 
game, sometimes becoming so interested that they 
would not have time to get their lunch. These 
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teachers came to me one day and asked me why girls 
could not play that game. I told them that I saw 
no reason why they should not, and this group or- 
ganized the first girls 5 basketball team. 

It is little wonder that the crowd enjoyed the 
game. If we could see it today as it was played 
then, we would laugh too. The players were all 
mature men; most of them had mustaches, and one 
or two had full beards. Their pants were long, 
and their shirts had short sleeves. Sometimes when 
a player received the ball, he would poise with it 
over his head to make sure that he would make the 
goal. About the time that he was ready to throw, 
somone would reach up from behind and take the 
ball out of his hands. This occurred frequently 
and was a never-ending source of amusement. No 
matter how often a player lost the ball in this man- 
ner, he would always look around with a surprised 
expression that would plainly say, "Who did that?" 
His embarrassment only added to the laughter of 
the crowd. 

It was shortly after the first game that Frank 
Mahan came to me before class hour and said: 

"You remember the rules that were put on the 
bulletin board?" 

"Yes, I do," I answered. 

"They disappeared," he said. 
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"I know it," I replied. 

"Well, I took them/' Frank said. "I knew that 
this game would be a success, and I took them as a 
souvenir, but I think now that you should have 
them." 

Mahan told me that the rules were in his trunk 
and that he would bring them down later. That 
afternoon he entered my office and handed me the 
two typewritten sheets. I still have them, and they 
are one of my prized possessions. 

At the Christmas vacation a number of the stu- 
dents went home and some of them started the game 
in their local Y.M.C.A.'s. There were no printed 
rules at that time, and each student played the game 
as he remembered it. It was not until January, 
1892, that the school paper, called the Triangle, 
first printed the rules under the heading, "A New 
Game." 

One day after the students returned from their 
vacation, the same Frank Mahan came to me and 
asked me what I was going to call the game. I told 
him that I had not thought of the matter but was 
interested only in getting it started. Frank insisted 
that it must have a name and suggested the name 
of Naismith ball. I laughed and told him that I 
thought that name would kill any game. Frank 
then said: 
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"Why not call it basketball?" 

"We have a basket and a ball, and it seems to me 
that would be a good name for it," I replied. It 
was in this way that basketball was named. 

When the first game had ended, I felt that I 
could now go to Doctor Gulick and tell him that I 
had accomplished the two seemingly impossible 
tasks that he had assigned to me : namely, to interest 
the class in physical exercise and to invent a new 
game. 



CHAPTER IV 

CHANGES IN THE GAME 

fTlHE two questions that I am most commonly 
A asked when I am discussing basketball with 
persons whom I have just met are, "How did you 
come to think of it?" and "What changes have taken 
place in the game since its origin?" I have at- 
tempted in the earlier chapters of the book to 
answer that first question, and in this chapter I 
shall endeavor to answer the second one. 

To describe each minute change that has taken 
place in the game would be uninteresting and mo- 
notonous. Rather than do this I have selected some 
of the more important factors and have noted the 
changes in them. In the years since basketball 
was started, the interest in the game has grown far 
beyond anything that we could have imagined when 
it was originated. It is very gratifying to me that, 
in spite of its spread and development, there have 
been no changes in the fundamental principles on 
which the game was founded. 

Many of the plays and maneuvers that we often 
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consider recent developments were really executed 
from the first. It is true that these plays are dif- 
ferent today from what they were then, but that 
difference comes from the skill with which they are 
executed rather than from any change in principle. 
In the process of planning the game, I decided 
that certain fundamental principles were necessary. 
These were five in number: 

1. There must be a ball; it should be large, 
light, and handled with the hands. 

2. There shall be no running with the ball. 

3. No man on either team shall be restricted 
from getting the ball at any time that it is in 
play. 

4. Both teams are to occupy the same area, 
yet there is to be no personal contact. 

5. The goal shall be horizontal and elevated. 

These five principles are still the unchanging fac- 
tors of basketball. 

Several rules have been added and others modi- 
fied to meet the new conditions that have arisen 
from time to time, until the original thirteen rules 
are today embodied in some two hundred fifty-two 
statements. 

It will be surprising to many to know how little 
the game has really changed throughout the years. 
People often believe that much of basketball is com- 
paratively new, whereas in reality, the things that 
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have been considered of recent development were 
embodied in the game almost from its conception. 
When the question is asked, "What is the biggest 
change in basketball?" it is easy for me to answer. 
There is no doubt in my mind that it is in the skill 
of the players and the kind of plays that have been 
adopted. At first, anyone played the game, and it 
was entirely possible for some mature individual to 
begin and to play in match games. Today boys are 
brought up playing basketball, and it is little wonder 
that the degree of skill of the players is the out- 
standing change that has taken place in the game. 
Formerly, the players were trained and coached 
over a period of three or four years. Today that 
training may cover ten years, and frequently more. 

Changes in the Plays 

1. The Dribble. In discussing some of the spe- 
cific changes that have taken place, it may be well 
to take up first one of the most spectacular and 
exciting maneuvers in basketball, the dribble. It is 
really as old as the game, and the changes that have 
tdken place are merely developments. 

The dribble was originally a defensive measure. 
When a player had possession of the ball and was 
so closely guarded that he could not pass it to one 
of his team mates, the only thing that he could do 
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was to lose possession of the ball voluntarily in such 
a way that he might possibly recover it. He did 
this by rolling or bouncing the ball on the floor. 
This rolling or bouncing was the start of our pres- 
ent-day dribble. It took only a short time for the 
players to realize that by bouncing the ball on the 
floor and catching it, they could control it to some 
extent. The rapidity of the spread and develop- 
ment of the dribble was astonishing. As early as 
1896, one style of game was known as the dribble 
game. Yale was often referred to as playing this 
,type of game. 

Very early, the double dribble was recognized. 
It was not known by that name, but in 1898 a clause 
in the rules stated that, during the dribble, a player 
could not touch the ball with both hands more 
than once. There was no limitation on the number 
of times that he might bounce it with one hand, 
however. The following year it was recognized 
that the dribbler could use alternate hands in bounc- 
ing the ball. 

In 1901 there was a rule which stated that a 
player could not dribble the ball and then shoot for 
goal. This rule was in force in the collegiate rules 
until 1908, when the dribbler was again allowed 
to shoot for the basket. 

Another type of dribble that has been little used 
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in the game is the overhead dribble. At first there 
was no limitation as to the number of times that the 
ball could be batted in the air, and it was not un- 
common to see a player running down the floor, 
juggling the ball a few inches above his hand. This 
so closely approached running with the ball that a 
rule was inserted saying that the ball must be 
batted higher than the player' head. At the present 
time, a clause in the rules states that the ball may 
be batted in the air only once. 

While the present-day dribble comes under the 
same restrictions that were early set down, there is 
a great difference in the execution of the play. To 
see a player take the ball and, while bouncing it on 
the floor, weave his way in and out through a group 
of players until, with a final dash, he rises high in 
the air and sinks the ball for a basket always thrills 
the crowd. 

There is no doubt that the dribble as played today 
is wonderful to watch, but there is one objection 
that at the present time is serious. The officials are 
prone to favor the dribbler and to call fouls on 
anyone getting in his way. It is my opinion, and 
the rules plainly state it so, that the burden of 
personal contact comes on the dribbler. Unless 
this rule is enforced, there is little doubt that the 
dribble is due for some legislation. 
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2. The Pivot. Closely allied with the dribble is 
the pivot. In the early stages of the game it was not 
so fully developed as it is today, but a player could 
turn around while he was in possession of the ball 
as long as he did not advance. In 1893, the guide 
specifically stated that a man should not be con- 
sidered as traveling if he turned around on the spot. 

The pivot, as it is used today, has been greatly 
developed and is a valuable factor in the player's 
keeping the ball. It forms the basis of a great 
many plays. A few years ago there was a style of 
basketball that was known as the pivot-pass game. 
In this game, great stress was placed on the low 
pivot driving style. Today it is one of the impor- 
tant factors in the pivot-post play. 

3. The Out-of -Bounds Play. Although basket- 
ball was supposed to eliminate the roughness of 
football, there was in the early period of the game 
one play that sometimes closely approached football 
tactics. The early rules stated that when a ball 
went out of bounds, the player who first touched it 
was entitled to throw it in without interference. It 
is easy to imagine the results of such a rule when the 
winning of the game became the important aim. It 
was not uncommon to see a player who was anxious 
to secure the ball make a football dive for it, regard- 
less of whether he went into the apparatus that was 
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stored around the gym or into the spectators in 
the bleachers. Lloyd Ware, one of the boys who 
played on an early team of mine, takes great plea- 
sure, when in a jovial mood, in exhibiting a scar that 
he got when he dived for the ball and came into 
contact with the sharp corner of a radiator. 

One other incident that I remember distinctly 
was a game played in a gymnasium with a balcony. 
Early in the first half, the ball went into the gallery, 
and immediately the players from one team scram- 
bled for the narrow stairway, crowding it so that 
they could make little speed. Two of the players on 
the other team boosted one of their mates up until 
he could catch the lower part of the balcony, swing 
himself up, and regain the out-of-bounds ball. 

An early rule allowed the ball to be thrown in by 
the player first holding it. As the rule failed to 
designate just what was meant by holding, many of 
the players felt that if they could take the ball away 
from someone who already had it, they would be 
entitled to throw it in. During that year there 
were so many fights that the rules committee re- 
turned to the original wording of the rule : that the 
ball belonged to the player first touching it. 

Not until 1913 was the rule changed to state that 
when the ball went out of bounds, an opponent of 
the player who caused it to go out should put it in 
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play. This practice led to some delay, and the fol- 
lowing year the rule was changed to give the ball to 
the nearest opponent. There is little doubt that the 
change made at that time eliminated one of the 
reaDy rough spots of the game. Today there is 
little confusion when the ball goes out of bounds, 
and it is usually returned without delay. 

The Penalties 

Another phase of the game that is interesting is 
the change that has taken place in the number and 
kinds of penalties. More fouls are listed today than 
in earlier years. The increase may be explained by 
the fact that many players and coaches realized that 
anything not forbidden in the rules was permissible. 
Many attempted new practices in the hope that they 
could gain some advantage over the opposing team. 
To check this tendency, it has been necessary for 
the rules body to legislate from time to time against 
certain practices that were deemed detrimental to 
the game. 

From the first there has been a distinction be- 
tween the technical and the personal fouls, although 
they were not known by these terms. It was plainly 
stated in the first printed rules that a foul com- 
mitted against another person carried a certain type 
of penalty, whereas all other fouls carried a different 
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penalty. The personal foul has always been con- 
sidered the more serious and has consequently car- 
ried the heavier penalty. 

A history of the penalties is interesting and dis- 
tinctly shows how the various difficulties have been 
met. 

At first there were only two penalties. The first 
time a player committed a personal foul he was 
warned by the referee and the violation was marked 
against him. The second personal foul disqualified 
the man until the next basket had been made. As 
there were nine men on a side, this penalty was not 
so serious as it would be today. After a basket had 
been made, the penalized man could enter the game 
and was entitled to two more fouls before he again 
would be disqualified. 

One clause was inserted in the rules in an effort 
to protect a clean team from another that used 
rough tactics. The clause read that if three fouls 
were committed by one team without the other team 
having committed a foul, the team that was fouled 
should receive one point. This was rather a serious 
penalty, as a field goal at that time only counted 
one point. 

Realizing that this penalty was too severe, the 
value of a field goal was changed from one to three 
points, and each foul committed against a team 
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counted one point. Whether these fouls were tech- 
nical or personal, they carried the same penalty. 

The next change allowed the team that had been 
fouled to try for the basket from a line twenty feet 
from the goal. If this try was successful, the goal 
counted the same as one made from the field. At 
this same time, any person who committed two 
personal fouls in the same game was disqualified for 
the remainder of that game. If this player was dis- 
qualified from two games, he was ineligible to play 
for the remainder of the season. In 1895, the free- / 
throw line was moved up to fifteen feet, and the 
goals from the free-throw line were counted the 
same as the goals from the field. In the following 
year, the points were changed to two for a field goal 
and one for a foul. The distance of the free-throw 
line and the value of the baskets have remained the 
same up to the present time. 

A quotation from the rules for 1897 shows the 
extreme penalties meted out to the players in the 
early stages of the game. 

The referee may for the first offense, and shall 
for the second, disqualify the offender for that 
game and for such further period as the com- 
mittee in charge of that league shall determine ; 
; except that disqualification for striking, hack- 
ing, or kicking shall be for one year without 
appeal. 
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Until 1908, the referee had the power to dis- 
qualify a man for repeated fouls. In that year, the 
rules stated that the player who committed five 
personal fouls should be disqualified for the re- 
mainder of that game. Two years later, the dis- 
qualifying number of fouls was reduced to four 
and has remained at that point ever since. 

When the free throw was introduced, it was with 
the idea that many of the shots would be missed and 
the value of a foul would depend on the skill of 
the team at throwing goals; accordingly, some 
member of the team was designated to make the 
free throw. This player soon became so expert 
that he could throw the ball into the basket a large 
percentage of the time; this meant that a foul was 
practically as good as a goal, and led to the rule 
that the free throw should be made by the player 
against whom the foul had been made. This change 
was excellent, as each member of the team devel- 
oped skill in this part of the game. 

At the present time, there are three types of 
penalties: the violation that causes the violating 
team to lose the ball to their opponents at the near- 
est point on the side line; a technical foul, which 
allows a free throw but carries no disqualification; 
and the personal foul, four of which will disqualify 
a player for the remainder of the game. 
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There is considerable discussion at the present 
time as to the comparative value of a field goal and 
a foul goal. I have often overhead some spectator 
express the opinion that a game was won by free 
throws. I have always taken the attitude that the 
game was lost by fouls. Personally, I believe that 
any tendency toward lessening the penalty of a 
foul would be a serious mistake. 

The Team 

One question that seems to be of common interest 
to everyone is, "When was the number of players 
reduced to five?'* 

When the game was first started, it was with the 
idea that it should accommodate a number of peo- 
ple; it was the practice, especially when the game 
was used for recreation after a class, to divide the 
class into two groups, regardless of the number, 
and allow them to play. 

Ed Hitchcock, Jr., the physical director at Cor- 
nell, had a class of about one hundred students. 
Following our idea, he divided this class into two 
teams and threw up the ball for a game. The result 
was that when the ball went to one end of the gym, 
all of the players would rush after it. Someone 
would get his hands on the ball and would return 
it to the other end of the gym, and back across 
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the floor would dash those one hundred students. 
On the second day, Hitchcock decided that this plan 
would not do, as there was grave danger of serious 
damage to the building. He decided that fifty men 
on a side were too many for basketball. 

In 1893, the first step toward setting a definite 
number of players was taken. It was agreed that 
when the game was played for sport, any number 
might take part, but for match games there should 
be a definite number of men. Five men were sug- 
gested for small gymnasiums, and nine men for the 
larger ones. In 1894, the rules set the number of 
men on a team at five when the playing space was 
less than eighteen hundred square feet, at seven 
when it was between eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six hundred square feet, and at nine when the floor 
was larger. In 1895, the number was fixed at five, 
unless otherwise mutually agreed upon. It was 
definitely settled in 1897 that a basketball team 
should consist of five men. 

The Officials 

From the beginning, the success of basketball has 
been largely dependent upon the officials, and to- 
day we are putting much stress on the selection and 
development of competent and efficient men for 
this work. 
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In the early days of the game, the officials were 
subjected to such indignities and abuse that it is 
hard for us to realize the conditions under which 
they worked. The crowds were so partial that they 
often resorted to violence in an effort to help their 
team. 

I remember talking to an official named Fields 
about these conditions. He told me that whenever 
he ref ereed a basketball game, he was very careful 
to see that the window in the room where he dressed 
was left unlatched, in order that immediately after 
the game he could, if necessary, grab his clothes 
and leave unnoticed. Today the officials mix freely 
not only with the crowd but also with the players. 

At first there were two officials, a referee and an 
umpire. The referee had control of the ball and 
made all decisions in connection with this part of 
the play, but called no fouls. The umpire had 
control of the men and called all fouls. It was 
found that the umpire as well as the referee fol- 
lowed the ball and caught only the fouls that 
were made around it. Under these conditions, the 
players in the back court could do as they pleased. 
A second umpire was introduced, whose duty it 
was to watch the backcourt, although he had the 
privilege of calling any fouls that he saw. 

The next step was to return to the single umpire 
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and to give the referee power to call those fouls 
that were committed near the ball. Under these 
conditions, the umpire had a much better oppor- 
tunity to watch the backcourt. The power of calling 
fouls has been gradually extended so that the ref- 
eree may call fouls in any part of the court. 

It was found that the expense of two disinterested 
officials was sometimes burdensome, and it became 
a practice to import the referee and use a local 
man for the umpire. I have often seen the local 
umpire undo all the work of a competent referee. 

After several years of experience, the schools 
found that there were few officials who could handle 
a game alone successfully; most institutions felt 
that it was better to pay two disinterested officials 
than it was to economize and sacrifice the game. 
There was some attempt during the depression to 
return to one official, but this met with little favor. 

I have had many peculiar experiences in officiat- 
ing. Some of them were more comic than serious. 
One incident that I have often laughed about oc- 
curred while I was visiting my son in Sioux City, 
Iowa. One morning I dropped into the Morning- 
side College gym and found a pick-up basketball 
game in progress. The boys were in need of a 
referee for the game, and one of the players glanced 
over and suggested that they get me to act in this 
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capacity. Another of the hoys looked at me and 
remarked, 

"Huh! Come on! That old duff er never saw a 
game of basketball." 

That evening I spoke at a banquet, and among 
the group were three of the boys who had played 
that morning. When the banquet was finished, the 
big fellow who had made the remark came up and 
shook hands. He asked me if I had been in the 
gym that day, and I told him that I had. A red 
glow came over his face as he said: 

"Well, after all, I guess you were refer eeing bas- 
ketball games before I was born." 

The Skill of the Players 

In the early part of this chapter I made the state- 
ment that the greatest change in basketball has 
taken place in the skill with whjich tWgame is 
played. Beginning with no expfeiiejiS^/each gen- 
eration that has played basketball h4s passed on 

/ / / . / 

some new developments to tljfe ae&t. The technique 
and expertness with whicMh^game is now played 
are indeed wonderful to me/ 

The scores will give some idea as to the develop- 
ment in skill. At first it was not uncommon to have 
3, final score \jyL, three to four, and in several games 
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the score was one to nothing. There were times 
when two teams would play an entire half without 
either team scoring. Today there are teams that, 
throughout the season, have scored a point for every 
minute of play. 

Practice may be given much of the credit for the 
scores that we have at the present time, and it is not 
uncommon to see from one to ten boys shooting 
baskets from different positions on the floor. This 
basket shooting is not a game, but merely a series of 
attempts to throw the ball into the basket. 

I remember walking across the gym floor one 
day and seeing a boy toss the ball toward the bas- 
ket, recover it, and toss it again. An hour later, 
as I came back through the gym, the same boy was 
still at his play. For some time I had been trying 
to discover what there was about goal throwing 
that would keep a boy at it for an hour. I stopped 
and asked him why he was practicing so long. The 
boy answered that he did not know, but that he 
just liked to see if he could make a basket every 
time he threw the ball. 

It is little wonder that with practice of this kind, 
along with the other fundamentals that have been 
passed down, the players of today are much more 
expert than those who first played the game. 
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The Ten-Second Rule 

I should like to discuss at some length one change 
that has been made in the rules. Before doing so, 
however, I should like to make it clear that I am 
interested in the game of basketball from the stand- 
point of the players and the spectators rather than 
from the standpoint of the highly specialized 
coaches. 

In 1901 there was introduced into basketball a 
style of play called the five-man defense. This de- 
fense was a direct effort to meet a condition in which 
all five men, on gaining possession of the bal], 
rushed down the floor to try to score. This type of 
offense was first played on the Pacific Coast. Be- 
fore this time, the men had been more or less scat- 
tered, and the game was comparatively open. With 
the concentration of the offense, the defensive men 
opposed it by concentration near their own goal. 

Under these conditions, both the defense and the 
offense became so specialized that a system of scor- 
ing plays and a set defense came into vog'ue. The 
development of these systems in the last few years 
has presented a vital problem in basketball. 

The set defense became harder aad harder to 
penetrate, and the offense became more and more 
reluctant to crash into those five closely grouped 
players. This reluctance was especially shown by 
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teams that were in the lead and who already had 
the game won. After all, why should these men 
who had already shown their superiority attempt to 
increase their score when the other team was not 
interested enough to come out and attempt to get 
the ball? It was seldom that a team could score, 
unless it had possession of the ball. 

Some time after the five-man defense was intro- 
duced to the game, the matter of stalling became 
one of grave concern. The crowds were not attend- 
ing the games as they had, and the players were not 
sc enthusiastic as they had been. Something had 
to be done. At this point, a few men who were ex- 
ponents of the five-man defense made a great cry 
about the harm of stalling. Through newspaper 
propaganda, the spectators were led to believe that 
the te&m in possession of the ball was doing the 
staffing, and for some time when the offensive team 
refused to enter a closely set defense, the crowd 
would boo and accuse them of stalling. 

It is my contention, and that of many coaches 
with whom I have talked, that when this condition 
occurs, the blame should be placed on the team that 
does not attempt to get the ball. 

In 1901, someone wrote to George T. Hepbron, 
editor of the guide for that year and still a member 
of the rules committee, and asked this question: 
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Is there any rule, stated or implied, against 
holding the ball for any length of time within 
bounds? 

Hepbron's answer follows : 

There is no rule stated or implied against 
holding the ball for any length of time within 
bounds. The opponent of the man with the 
ball generally decides how long he shall hold it. 
I cannot understand how any man can hold the 
ball for any length of time without another 
player interfering and attempting to get it. 
However, if there is such a case, rule 11, section 
38, can be applied to it. [This rule has to do 
with intentional delay of the game. Naturally, 
the ball may not be held more than ten seconds 
in the backcourt.] 

The slogan of basketball has always been "Play 
the ball and not the man," and for many years it 
has been a common thing through certain sections 
of the country to hear E. C. Quigley blow his 
whistle and in a stentorian voice say, "You can't do 
that! Play the ball, not the man." 

In the 1931 basketball guide there is an article 
entitled "For the Sake of the Game/' written by 
Dr. F. C. Allen, one of the most successful basket- 
ball coaches in the country. In this article, Doctor 
Allen, speaking of his basketball team from the 
Haskell Institute, said: 
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Earlier in the year I had impressed upon the 
Indians the fact that they were playing with 
that ball. It was their ball for them to get it. 
They had to get it to play with it. 

These statements clearly indicate that in order to 
play the game of basketball, one must at least try to 
gain possession of the ball. 

When the five-man defense introduced the stall- 
ing game in which one team refused to make an 
attempt to get the hall, the condition became so 
serious that it was agreed that something must be 
done. Some teams, when on the defense, had clus- 
tered around the basket and remained in this posi- 
tion for nineteen minutes, making no advance 
toward the ball. Under these conditions, the people 
were forced to sit in their seats and watch ten men 
on the floor doing nothing. A great many people 
did not care to pay to see two teams at opposite ends 
of the floor looking at each other. 

At a meeting of the coaches in 1932, this subject 
was discussed. It was agreed by most of the 
coaches that they should eliminate this hazard to the 
popularity of the game. A number of suggestions 
was considered. 

I was not present at this meeting, but I had been 
studying this objectionable feature for some time 
and had come to the conclusion that there were 
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three ways in which the evil might be remedied. I 
made the following suggestions to the rules com- 
mittee: 

1. Any team that retreated under the basket 
and refused to make an attempt to get the ball 
for thirty seconds should be penalized by giving 
the other side a free throw. [This was simply 
putting into effect the statement that had been 
made by Hepbron and which for thirty years 
had been overlooked by the officials.] 

2. Any basket that was shot from outside of 
the defensive players should count four points. 

3. That not more than three defensive players 
be allowed in the defensive half of the court while 
the ball was in the other half. 

All three of these suggestions clearly put the bur- 
den of stalling on the defensive team. 

At the coaches' meeting, after some discussion, it 
was decided to recommend a rule that would force 
the offensive team to take the ball to the defensive 
team, instead of getting them out of their close 
formation. 

When this rule was first demonstrated, I was 
present at the exhibition game and was asked to 
make some comment on the rule. I told the men in 
charge that I disagreed with them, but they still 
When I was called on to speak, I said 
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As the skill of the players increased, they de- 
manded that the equipment be exact, and especially 
that the goals be horizontal. To meet these de- 
mands, a basket was constructed in which the braces, 
instead of being welded, were screwed into the rims. 
This allowed the rims of the goal to be properly 
adjusted. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the 
goal has been made without braces and the nets 
have been opened at the lower end to allow the ball 
to pass through. Today, a clause in the rules states 
that the ball shall be momentarily checked as it 
passes through the net. This rule is frequently 
neglected; and the ball passes through the net so 
quickly that the spectators are in doubt as to 
whether a goal has been made or missed. 

The Backboards 

The backboards are really the only accessory of 
the game that are accidental in their origin. Had 
it not been for the overzealous spectators who 
gladly used any means to help their team win, the 
backboard might not be in use today. 

When the game began to attract crowds, the only 
available space for them was in the gallery. As 
the baskets were nailed to the lower edge of the 
balcony, it was easy for a person to thrust his hand 
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suddenly through the rail and deflect the ball enough 
to make it enter or miss the goal, as he desired. 

I can distinctly remember one boy about fifteen 
years old who used to come into the balcony and 
take a place directly behind the basket. He came 
early in order that he might always get this seat. 
He patiently waited an opportunity to help his team 
by darting his hand through the rail at the proper 
time to help the ball into the basket. 

To do away with this practice, the following year 
a clause was entered in the rules, which stated that 
the goal must be protected from the spectators by 
a screen at least six feet on each side of the goal 
and at least six feet high. In 1895, the rules stated 
that there should be a backstop made of screen or 
other solid material and the size, six feet by four 
feet, was definitely settled at that time. This is 
the size of the regulation backboard today.* 

When the backboard was made of wood, it in- 
terfered with the view of the spectators who were 
seated behind the goal. This interference came at 
the most interesting time, when the ball was shot 
for the basket. To allow the spectators to see 
the goal, most of the backboards were made of 
heavy screen. 

* A **f an"-shaped board fifty- four inches by thirty-five inches may 
also be used. 
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Prices for Special Portable Basket* for Ex- 
hibitions in Hall* or low priced outfits jrUen 
on application. 
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There were several objections to these screen 
backboards, however. A visiting team was under 
a distinct handicap. If the screen was compara- 
tively loose, it would have a certain amount of 
"give," and the rebound would be slight. 

Another objection to the screen was that after 
some play, and sometimes by scientific manipula- 
tion, the screen would become grooved, and the 
home team, knowing these peculiarities, would have 
a decided advantage. These facts led to the in- 
troduction of the wooden backboards. 

In 1909, plate glass backboards were introduced, 
in order that the spectators behind the goals might 
see the ball as it was thrown for the basket. Many 
of the universities and larger institutions used these 
backboards for several years. There were, however, 
some objections. The teams that did not have the 
glass backboards found themselves at a disad- 
vantage when required to play on a court which 
was equipped with them. 

The carom /shot was not the same on the glass 
as it was on the wooden backboard; for the players 
who were shooting, on looking at the basket, found 
it suspended without a background. This cir- 
cumstance made it difficult for a team that had been 
practicing on the wooden equipment. 
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When, in 1916, the rules read that the backboards 
must be painted white, the plate glass backs were 
considered to be of no further value and were dis- 
continued. However, they are extremely popular 
today. 

The Court 

It would be hard for us today to visualize a 
basketball court with an imaginary boundary line; 
but so far as the rules were concerned, this was the 
condition for the first two years of the game, 

In 1894, the rules specified that there must be 
a well-defined line around the playing area at least 
three feet from the wall or fence. The boundary 
line naturally followed the contour of the gym- 
nasium walls, which in many cases had projections 
to accommodate stairways or offices. Many courts 
were of irregular shape, frequently being wider at 
one end than at the other. The team that played on 
the narrow end was therefore handicapped. 

In 1903, a clause was inserted in the rules stat- 
ing that the boundary lines must be straight. Later 
the rules specifically stated that the court must 
be a rectangle. 

As the game was originally designed to be played 
on any court, there was no regulation size, the only 
stipulation being that the larger the court, the 
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greater the number of players. In 1896, when the 
team was definitely cut to five men, the rules con- 
tained a provision that the court should not exceed 
thirty-five hundred square feet of playing space. 
This size court was official until 1908, when the 
maximum court was set as ninety feet long and 
fifty-five feet wide. The width of the court was 
reduced to fifty feet in 1915. 

In 1917, E. C. Quigley, who is in reality the dean 
of basketball officials, made a suggestion to the rules 
committee that proved to be of great value. For 
years "Quig," in his capacity as an official, had 
raced from one end of gymnasiums to the other. 
One of his greatest difficulties was to determine 
whether a man who was shooting for a basket under 
his goal, was in or out of bounds. The goal at that 
time was directly over the end line, and in the con- 
fusion that often occurred under the basket, it was 
almost impossible to determine just who was in 
and who was out of bounds. If the basket was made 
while the player had his foot on the line, it was in- 
valid; this point was the cause of many heated 
disputes. 

At St. Mary's College, Kansas, Quigley tried an 
experiment that led to his suggestion. He drew 
the arc of a circle under the basket and two feet 
beyond the end line; this area was considered in 
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bounds. After a year's experiment, Quigley found 
that this change not only did away with much of 
the indecision but also helped the game, as it allowed 
more space under the basket. 

The rules committee saw the value of Quigley's 
suggestion, and in 1917 they introduced the end 
zone, the radius of which was seventeen feet, with 
its center on the free throw line. This end zone 
was so successful that the following year the ex- 
tension went entirely across the court. At first 
the end zones were not included in the court, but in 
1933 they became recognized as part of the playing 
field. The addition of these end zones has increased 
the length of the court until today the maximum 
official court is ninety-four by fifty feet. 

In 1922, a goal zone line was added to the floor 
markings. This line was simply an extension of the 
free-throw line to meet the side lines. It was felt 
that a foul committed in this area by a defensive 
player should be more severely dealt with than one 
committed on some other part of the floor. The 
rules for that year stated that a foul committed by 
a defensive player in this territory should carry 
the penalty of two free throws instead of one. This 
goal zone was short-lived, and in 1925 it was 
dropped from tlie guide. 
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In 1932, a line across the center of the floor was 
introduced. This line divided the field into two 
courts called the front and the back court, according 
to the team in possession of the ball. Today the 
use of this line is causing much controversy. 



CHAPTER VI 

CHANGES IN THE RULES 
BODY 

r | iHERE is one group of men who, because of 
A their interest in basketball, have given time 
and care to the development of the game. They 
have had at heart the interest of the great mass of 
people who are playing. I consider that the men 
who have spent their time in studying, developing, 
and clarifying the rules of basketball should receive 
adequate recognition for their efforts. I sincerely 
hope that these men realize how much their work 
has meant to the game. 

That basketball should spread as it has was be- 
yond our wildest imagination; and for the first two 
years, the changes that were made and the editing 
of the rules fell entirely on my shoulders. The first 
two guides were printed by the Triangle Publishing 
Company, a school organization, which was given 
largely to publishing articles and books for the 
Y.M.C.A. These two guides were vest-pocket 
editions, giving simply the aims and the rules of 
the game. 

100 
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In 1894, Dr. Gulick made the suggestion that 
we should clarify and expand the rules. There 
were so many questions and requests for details 
of the game that to answer these was more than 
any one man could handle. We hoped that, by 
changing the make-up of the guide, the game would 
be clearer to those who had taken it up from the 
book alone. 

We spent many hours in revising and rewording 
the previous guides and felt that the guide for that 
year would clear up many of the questions that 
had been sent in the year before. 

In the summer of 1895 I left Sprinfigeld to ac- 
cept a position as head of the physical education 
department in the Y.M.C.A. in Denver, Colorado. 
As this position took me away from what was then 
the center of basketball, Dr. Gulick took over the 
responsibility of editing the rules. For two years 
the Doctor assumed this task, but at the end of 
that time he realized that help was needed. 

Basketball had spread so rapidly that one or 
two men could not meet the problems that arose. 
The fact that the game belonged to the public made 
us realize that an organization was necessary to 
develop the game and to make changes in the rules. 

Doctor Gulick decided that a committee should 
be formed, but at this early stage of the game he 
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hesitated to call a group of men together from 
different parts of the country. Instead, he sent 
questionnaires throughout the United States. 
Those receiving the questionnaires were asked to 
offer suggestions for changes in the rules; it was in 
this manner that Dr. Gulick obtained much of the 
sentiment from different sections of the country. 
The answers and suggestions that were received 
formed the basis for the changes made in the rules 
the following year. 

The first basketball rules committee was called 
the Basketball Co-Operating Committee, and its 
members were the men who had answered Dr. 
Gulick's questionnaire. Many of the men who 
were on this first committee are still alive and are 
vitally interested in basketball. 

Until the Co-Operating Committee came into 
existence, the making and developing of the rules 
had been entirely in the hands of the Y.M.C.A. 
This situation had not been satisfactory, as there 
were so many basketball organizations over which 
the Y.M.C.A. had no control. There was a need 
of centralized authority to stabilize the game. 

Realizing its inability to control the game, the 
Y.M.C.A. asked the Amateur Athletic Union to 
assume the responsibility. Many teams were un- 
able to conform to the standards of the A.A.U. 
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Basketball teams, therefore, were divided into three 
groups : first, the amateur teams that were registered 
with the A.A.U.; second, the teams which were 
amateurs but were not registered; and third, the 
distinctly professional teams. The division of the 
teams caused much confusion, and some antagonism 
developed toward the A.A.U. Among the teams 
that were registered, the organization assumed a 
strict attitude, not allowing any of its members to 
compete with outside teams and even demanding 
that registered teams obtain sanction from head- 
quarters before playing a game. 

The teams that were not registered with the 
A.A.U. were under no such restrictions and played 
among themselves, but were unable to play teams 
in the A.A.U. The professional teams gradually 
drew away from the amateur groups and formed 
leagues. In 1901, they began to edit and print their 
own set of rules, known as the Reach Official Basket- 
ball Guide. The professionals used this guide until 
1927, when they adopted the uniform rules and 
made a few changes that they felt necessary. 

When the A.A.U. first assumed control of basket- 
ball there was little doubt that it would eventually 
have most of the teams in the country registered in 
its organization. The number of teams that did 
register, however, was in the vast minority. This 
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left the great majority of the teams outside the 
jurisdiction of the A.A.U., and it lost its control. 
In 1905, a group of men representing several 
of the colleges felt that, since the game had been 
so widely adopted by the universities, they them- 
selves should publish the rules. Accordingly, rep- 
resentatives from seven schools (Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, and 
Minnesota) formulated a set of rules that was pub- 
lished by the Spalding Company and called the 
Official Collegiate Basketball Guide. A quotation 
from the first guide published by this group clearly 
indicates their attitude: 

Since basketball has been universally accepted 
by colleges as a permanent winter sport, there 
has been expressed from time to time demands 
that the making of the mles should be placed 
in the hands of the colleges themselves. This 
feeling emanated from no dissatisfaction with the 
existing rules but rather from the desire to 
secure uniform interpretation and to provide an 
easily accessible means for effecting changes 
which at any time should be considered necessary. 

Although the colleges said that they were not dis- 
satisfied with the official rules, they objected to 
certain sections. These sections were concerned 
largely with registration and the necessity of obtain- 
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ing the sanction from the A.A.U. for their games, 
as well as the statements that dealt with the con- 
duct of the players. A statement from the first 
collegiate guide says: 

Nothing concerning the eligibility or per- 
sonal conduct of the players has been embodied 
in the roles. 

The split in the amateur ranks was destined to last 
for some years. The A.A.U. continued to publish 
one set of rules, and the colleges published another. 

In 1908, the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation decided that since the collegiate rules had 
been such a success, it would publish them. The 
men who had originally formulated the collegiate 
rules were all retained on the new committee. The 
decision of the N.C.A.A. materially strengthened 
the collegiate rules, and they were almost univer- 
sally adopted by the colleges. 

It was not until 1915 that the Y.M.C.A., realiz- 
ing the disadvantage of having two sets of rules, 
went to the college group to discuss combining the 
two sets. This conference resulted in an agree- 
ment by these two organizations, and the A.A.U. 
accepted the invitation to join. The merging of 
these three groups resulted in the Joint Basketball 
Committee, which today is in charge of the basket- 
ball rules. 
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It was agreed at this first meeting that each 
organization would be represented, and in order 
that no discrimination be shown, names of the dif- 
ferent organizations were to be rotated in the 
guides. 

Though the personnel of the committee has 
changed many times and the number of representa- 
tives from the different organizations has varied, 
the three original organizations are still represented. 
Three others have since been added: the Chartered 
Board of Officials in 1927, and the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic Associations 
and the Canadian Amateur Basketball Association 
in 1929. 

In 1933, the Guide failed to register the Char- 
tered Board of Officials as a member of the Joint 
Committee, but I was informed that this body is 
still affiliated with the rules committee. 

It is only natural that from the first I have fol- 
lowed the changes made in the rules, and even while 
I was not on the committee in charge, I was ac- 
tively interested. 

In 1909, when the N.C.A.A. took over the editing 
of the collegiate rules, I was appointed as a member 
of this committee and served until I left for France 
in 1917. On my return I was inactive on the com- 
mittee until 1923, when I was appointed by the 
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N.C.A.A. as an honorary member for life; in the 
following year I was designated as honorary chair- 
man of the rules committee for life. 

It has always been a pleasure to be able to work 
with the committee, to discuss the problems that 
arose, and in some small measure to help keep the 
game for that great mass of American youth. 
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OEGANJZATION OF THE RULES GOVERNING BODY * 

1892 Young Men's Christian Association 

1896 Young Men's Christian Association 
Amateur Athletic Union 

1915 Young Men's Christian Association 
Amateur Athletic Union 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 

1927 Young Men's Christian Association 
Amateur Athletic Union 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Chartered Board of Officials 

1929 Young Men's Christian Association 
Amateur Athletic Union 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Chartered Board of Officials 
National Federation of State High School Athletic 

Associations 
Canadian Amateur Basketball Association 

1933 Young Men's Christian Association 
Amateur Athletic Union 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
National Federation of State High School Athletic 

Associations 
Canadian Amateur Basketball Association 

* This chart indicates the length of time that the organizations have 
been in the rules committee and the growth from the one organization 
to the present quota of five. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE SPREAD OF THE GAME 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



E VERAL years ago, as I was returning from a 
summer trip in Colorado, I came by the way of 
the so-called world's highest bridge, spanning the 
Royal Gorge a few miles above Canyon City, Colo. 
At the south end of the bridge we came upon the 
deserted camp of the men who had built the struc- 
ture. There was little to tell of the number of men 
and boys who had spent many months playing and 
working on this spot. At one end of the former 
camp, however, there were two basketball back- 
stops. The goals had been removed, and they stood 
alone against the dark pines, a mute reminder of 
the activity that had once been a part of the camp 
life. ' ;i'- 

I am sure that no man can derive more pleasure 
from money or power than I do from seeing a pair 
of basketball goals in some out of the way place 
deep in the Wisconsin woods an old barrel hoop 
nailed to a tree, or a weather-beaten shed on the 
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Mexican border with a rusty iron hoop nailed to 
one end. These sights are constant reminders that 
I have in some measure accomplished the objective 
that I set up years ago. 

Thousands of times, especially in the last few 
years, I have been asked whether I ever got any- 
thing out of basketball. To answer this question, 
I can only smile. It would be impossible for me 
to explain my feelings to the great mass of people 
who ask this question, as my pay has not been 
in dollars but in the satisfaction of giving some- 
thing to the world that is a benefit to masses of 
people. 

Grantland Rice once estimated that there were 
fifteen million people playing basketball. This 
number to me is inconceivable, but I do not believe 
that it is exaggerated. The number of boys and 
girls who are playing the game in our educational 
institutions alone will run into the millions, and 
these institutions are only one group of the many 
that are playing the game. 

The spread of basketball has been both extensive 
and rapid. The game was introduced into the 
foreign countries soon after its origin, and it spread 
here in the United States so rapidly that I have 
been unable to determine accurately just when 
many parts of the country took up the game. There 
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Basket Ball is not a game intended merely for 
amusement, but is the attempted solution of a prob- 
lem which has been pressing on physical educators. 
Most of the games which are played out of doors are 
unsuitable for indoors, and consequently whenever 
the season closes, the game, together with all the 
benefits to be derived therefrom, is dropped. It is 
-true that some players have been accustomed to 
keep up a desultory kind of training but it lacked 
the all-round development that is so requisite, and 
veryfrequently failed to give that training for the 
heart and lungs which is so desirable. A number 
of gymnasiums have running tracks, but even then 
it is more or less uninteresting to run around a 
gallery so many times per day. 

There were certain definite conditions to be met 
by the-game which was required, and these had to 
be complied with before it could be pronounced 
satisfactory. 

i st. It should be such as could be played on 
any kind of ground, -in a gymnasium, a large room, 
a small lot, a large field, whether these had uneven 
or smooth surface, so that no special preparation 
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SPREAD OF THE GAME IN THE U. 8. Ill 

is little doubt but that there are more people play- 
ing basketball in the United States than in all the 
foreign countries. 



The Y.M.C.A. 

As the game originated in the Y.M.C.A. Train- 
ing School in Springfield, Massachusetts, it was 
only natural that much of the early spread should 
come through that institution. The Y.M.C.A. was 
one of the few organizations interested in physical 
development, and the fact that most of the branches 
had gymnasiums was an important factor in the 
spread of the game through this institution. 

There were two ways in which the Y.M.C.A. 
spread the game. The Triangle, the school paper, 
printed a description of the game and the rules in 
January, 1892. This paper went to the branches 
of the Y.M.C.A. all over the country; and as these 
branches were looking desperately for some activity 
that would interest their members, they quickly ac- 
cepted the game. It was only a short time after 
the publication of the paper containing the rules 
that I received requests for details about the game. 
These letters came from widely scattered points, 
but practically all of them were from Y.M.C.A. 
branches. One of the first letters that I received was 
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from George W. Ehler, of the Central Branch of 
the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. In his letter of April, 
1892, Mr. Ehler said that he had introduced basket- 
ball into the Brooklyn branch and that the members 
there were more enthusiastic about the game than 
one could imagine. Just how many other New 
York branches were playing is not known, but Mr. 
Ehler stated that the Brooklyn team had scheduled 
several games with other Y.M.C.A/S. 

While the Y.M.C.A.'s were quite generally 
adopting the game, there were some branches which 
were having trouble with it, especially in certain 
sections in the East. The physical directors of 
that time were judged by the number of members 
that they had in their classes. Basketball would 
allow only ten men on a floor that would normally 
accommodate fifty or sixty. This monopoly of the 
floor by a few caused some of the physical directors 
to question the value of the game, as they felt that 
development work for a large group was more im- 
portant than a recreative game in which only a few 
men could participate. 

Another problem that presented itself was the 
fact that many directors lacked experience in han- 
dling competitive sports. This lack of experience 
was responsible for some roughness and unsports- 
manlike conduct on the part of many teams. 
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Philadelphia was one of the cities in which basket- 
ball became so popular that it threatened to disrupt 
the formal gymnastic classes that were carried on 
in the Association. So many teams were organized 
and the game was so popular that if teams were al- 
lowed to use the gymnasium, there would be little 
time for other work. To meet this condition, the 
North Branch of the Y.M.C. A. in that city refused 
to allow a basketball on the gymnasium floor. 

On March 27, 1897, Doctor Chadwick, of the 
Philadelphia Y.M.C.A., published an article in 
which he requested that the game be dropped by 
the Association because of its monopoly of the 
floor and its evil effect on the Association's reputa- 
tion and influence. As a result of this restriction on 
the game in the Philadelphia branches, many mem- 
bers withdrew and formed independent teams. 
These teams played among themselves, using any 
kind of gymnasium that could be found. Games 
were held in warehouses and even in dance halls 
supplied with goals. 

These independent teams soon found that the 
spectators crowded the floor; and to meet this condi- 
tion, the teams constructed cages that would pre- 
vent the ball from going out of bounds. The play- 
ing of basketball under these conditions was respon- 
sible for the start of the professional game; and as 
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far as I am able to determine, Philadelphia had the 
first team of this type. 

In spite of the fact that only a few of the 
Y.M.C.A. branches were having difficulty with 
basketball, it was decided that a study should be 
made to determine the attitude of the organization 
toward the game. M. T. J. Browne, selected to 
carry out this study, sent a questionnaire to some 
hundred of the different branches. When he com- 
piled the results of these questionnaires, he found 
that a majority of the institutions felt that basket- 
ball had not only helped to hold the older members 
but had also increased the membership, and that 
it had created a greater loyalty toward the Asso- 
ciation. 

With the realization that basketball was a great 
help, the Y.M.C.A. turned its efforts to teaching 
thousands of boys all over the country to play the 
game. With the construction of other gymnasiums 
and the enlarging of their own buildings, the As- 
sociation has provided ample space. Although 
many teams were playing in other gymnasiums, the 
Y.M.C.A. still managed much of the organization 
of leagues and tournaments. Today thousands of 
boys' teams all over the country are using the As- 
sociation equipment and are playing and practicing 
in the buildings, often without any charge. 
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The students of the Training School also spread 
the game. They represented many different parts 
of the country, and as these men finished their 
courses and scattered to their respective homes or 
fields of work, they took the game with them. Since 
the school was international, not only the United 
States but also several of the foreign countries re- 
ceived the game from men who were either class- 
mates or students of mine, France and Japan 
were both represented in the class of 1893. When 
Theis returned to Paris, he took with him the first 
knowledge of the new game. I have been unable 
to determine whether Ishakawa introduced the 
game into the orient when he left the University of 
Wisconsin and returned to his native country, but 
certainly he was interested, as he furnished the first 
sketch of a basketball game, which was printed in 
the 1893 guide. 

Basketball owes a great deal to the Y.M.C.A., 
because it was first to recognize the necessity for a 
winter sport, it furnished the facilities and the op- 
portunity to originate the game, and it was a 
means of spreading the game over the entire world, 
as its foreign introduction came largely through the 
branches of the Association in the various countries. 
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The A.A.U, and the Athletic Clubs 

Soon after the Y.M.C.A. had accepted basketball, 
the athletic clubs began to take up the game. Many 
of these clubs were formed for the purpose of play- 
ing basketball, whereas others that were of old 
standing organized teams. The athletic clubs of 
that time were primarily for the development of 
sports and were interested in the promotion of 
athletic teams rather than social activities. 

In 1897, there were fifty-eight athletic clubs that 
had organized basketball teams, and these teams 
were competing with teams from all types of in- 
stitutions. Today there are a great many clubs 
represented at the National Basketball Tourna- 
ment, and, with few exceptions, these teams are 
well up in the running. It has always been in- 
teresting to me to note the number of former col- 
lege players listed on the various athletic club teams. 
Many of the members of the clubs are unable to give 
the time for practice during the day, and this diffi- 
culty has been largely overcome by obtaining play- 
ers who have been thoroughly drilled in the funda- 
mentals. It is not uncommon to see a whole team 
composed of former college players, men who need 
little training and who in two or three evenings a 
week can organize and polish their play. 
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I am sure that the opportunity for these young 
men to continue their activity after leaving college 
is of immense value, and much credit must be given 
the athletic clubs for furnishing this opportunity. 

For many years the Kansas City Athletic Club 
sponsored a team, and several times won the Na- 
tional Tournament. Subsequently the Olympic 
Club, which came from California to compete, rated 
among the best in the tournament. Other clubs 
from both coasts were represented. It is always a 
pleasure to meet these men, as, without exception, 
I have always noticed that the highest type of 
sportsmanship is exhibited by the teams from the 

clubs. 

Colleges 

To the colleges all over the country, basketball 
owes much. There has been no other institution 
that has so advanced the technique and skill of the 
game. In return for this advancement, basketball 
has given to the colleges a winter sport that is 
recognized the world over, which is not only self- 
supporting but also important in the college in- 
tramural programs. 

When basketball was originated, the colleges 
were comparatively slow to adopt the game. Some 
schools played very early, but it was not until about 
1900 that they recognized the game as an important 
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part of the college sports program. One of the 
reasons that the colleges did not play basketball 
earlier was that the coaches and physical directors 
were not familiar with the new sport. The colleges 
did not reaUy accept the game until the boys who 
had learned basketball in the Y.M.C.A. and high 
schools enrolled with them. Many of the college 
physical directors think that the colleges introduced 
basketball into the high schools, but in reality the 
high schools introduced basketball into many of the 

colleges. 

Geneva College, in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
and the University of Iowa both played basketball 
in the season of 1892. Which of these two colleges 
may claim the first game, I do not know. Mr. 
C. O. Beamis, a Springfield boy, had gone to Geneva 
College as physical director. Beamis had seen the 
game played in the Training School gymnasium 
while he was home on a vacation. He realized that 
it might solve the need of a winter activity in his 
school. I told him of the success we had and ex- 
plained to him the fundamentals of the game. On 
his return to Beaver Falls he started the game in 
Geneva College; it is my belief, therefore, that this 
college was the first to play basketball. Iowa might 
have played as early as Geneva. In 1890, H. F. 
Kallenberg was an instructor at the Springfield 
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school and left to accept a position at Iowa in 1891. 
When the basketball rules were published, Mr. 
Kallenberg obtained a set and organized a group of 
teams. I have corresponded with both schools, 
but I have not been able to learn just when either 
school played its first game. 

Leland Stanford also played the game soon 
after its origin, under the direction of W. O. Black. 
In 1893, Mr. Black graduated from Springfield 
and accepted a position in the physical education 
department at Leland Stanford. Black had 
played basketball while attending school, and soon 
after his arrival at the California school he organized 
a team. 

During 1894 and 1895, many of the Eastern col- 
leges began to play basketball. They were at first 
handicapped because they could find so few op- 
ponents among colleges that it was hard to schedule 
games. Many of the early college teams were 
forced to play Y.M.C.A., high school, and other 
outside organizations ; it was not uncommon to have 
the college teams of this period soundly trounced by 
some secondary school team or one that was made 
up of some group of younger boys. 

In the winter of 1893, two teams from Springfield 
played an exhibition game at a physical directors' 
convention in the Yale gymnasium. Pearson S. 
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Page, the physical director at Andover, reminded 
me in a letter a few years ago that he had played on 
one of the Springfield exhibition teams. Many of 
these directors had never seen a basketball game, 
and on returning to their respective schools, began 
to organize teams. Dr. W. H. Anderson, of Yale, 
who was present at this convention, soon introduced 
the game into Yale in 1894 and into the Anderson 
Normal School of Physical 'Education (now the 
New Haven Normal School of Physical Educa- 
tion) . It has been impossible for me to obtain in- 
formation as to just when the different colleges 
began to play basketball. I have written many let- 
ters in an effort to gather data on this subject, but 
usually I learn that the physical director during 
that period has long since left or is no longer living. 
No one seems to have kept a record of the early 
games. 

Although the growth of basketball in the colleges 
was comparatively slow, it established itself on a 
firm basis, and by 1905 it was recognized as a per- 
manent college winter sport. Leagues and con- 
ferences had been formed, and coaches and directors 
were intensely interested in the development of the 
game. 

The general acceptance of basketball by the col- 
leges led them to feel that they were entitled to 
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publish their own set of ^rules. They felt that col- 
lege basketball was on such a high plane that it was 
unnecessary for them to be governed by the A. A.U. 
In 1905, the colleges first set up their own regula- 
tions. Though I have already discussed these regu- 
lations, I should like to say here that the colleges did 
not, at that time, ask any other organization to ac- 
cept the collegiate rules; those organizations that 
adopted them did so of their own free will. 

Th college;fconf erences hav^played an important 
part in the contiol of basketball. % Indeed, it would 
have been impossible toxfiave the sport on a high 
plane had it not been f or their regulations concern- 
ingxeligibility ahd/playing rules. The conferences 
hve not been uniform, but their regulations have 
tended to elevate basketball to the position that it 

""X^ *' ,/ 

enjoys in colleges today. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the finest 
basketball played today is in the colleges. We 
often hear a comparison of the merits of collegiate 
teams and those of the independent or professional 
teams. I do not claim that collegiate teams are 
superior to many of the independent teams, but 
I do believe that the college players, as a group, are 
far superior to any other group that may be men- 
tioned. 
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In making a comparison of the college and in- 
dependent teams, it will be well to ask how many of 
the independent players received much of their 
basketball training in colleges. I am sure that the 
percentage is very high. 

While the colleges have spread the game by pre- 
senting contests before thousands of spectators, 
they have also developed the technique of the game 
to a remarkable degree. As the high schools ex- 
panded their sports, they went to the colleges to find 
coaches who were experts in basketball. In this 
manner, the college-trained players not only spread 
but they also developed the game. It is needless to 
say that most of the secondary coaches of today 
are far superior to the early college coaches and 
that there were few college teams as late as 1900 
that would have a chance with the high-school 
basketball teams of our larger cities today. 

It may seem odd that the construction of gym- 
nasiums and field houses has affected the spread of 
basketball; these great buildings, however, have al- 
lowed many spectators to see the game. As a re- 
sult, the enthusiasts have organized many of their 
own teams. 

In the past few years, the colleges have also de- 
veloped coaching schools. These schools, conducted 
by some of the outstanding coaches of the country, 
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give the teachers from the smaller schools a chance 
to meet -and discuss new developments of the game, 
such as rules and systems. Several times I have 
visited these schools, and I have found the discus- 
sions most interesting. 

It is only fair to give due credit to the colleges 
for their development of basketball. I feel, how- 
ever, that there is another point to be considered: 
colleges, at the present time, dominate the game. 
The number of collegiate members of the rules com- 
mittee far exceeds the membership of any other 
organization. The colleges have taken the respon- 
sibility of regulating the game for all the institu- 
tions that are playing it. In my opinion, their con- 
trol may not be beneficial to the game. It seems 
unfair, moreover, that the colleges should make 
drastic rules for themselves, then force other organ- 
izations to accept them. 

With the introduction of the ten-second rule, 
many of the high-school and not a few of the col- 
lege conferences ignored the change in play. At 
the present time, there is much discussion of other 
changes that have been suggested. Most of them 
are directly concerned with the colleges and take no 
recognition of the superior numbers who play the 
game in other organizations. It is my belief that 
if the colleges change the game, they should ex- 
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pressly state that many of the revisions affect only 
their own rules. 

High Schools 

If, in the coming basketball season, the papers 
should announce that the Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
High School played and defeated Dartmouth and 
Holy Cross Colleges, many people would be in- 
clined to think that there must have been some mis- 
take. In the season of 1900-1901 the Holyoke team 
defeated both of these teams along with some other 
strong teams. It was not at all uncommon for the 
early high-school teams to outrank the#6llege teams. 

Basketball was accepted by th^nigh schools be- 
fore the colleges took it up as an organized sport. 
There may be several explanations for this fact, but 
I believe that the younger boys who played in the 
Y.M.C.A. gymnasiums took the g&me with them 
into the high schools. It was only after these boys 
graduated from high school and entered college 
that basketball really began to take hold in that 
institution. 

The first basketball league of which I have any 
record was in Denver, Colorado, in 1896, while I 
was physical director of the Y.M.C.A. As the high 
schools did not have a gymnasium, the games of 
their league were played in the "Y" gym. There 
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were few officials at that time, and as a result I did 
much of this work. Many of the high-school players 
were also students in my Y.M.C.A. classes, and 
usually after a game the boys would ask me for in- 
formation about their technique or play. Their 
enthusiasm was largely responsible for the high 
type of play in this league. 

Though I have no definite record, I know that 
the game spread very rapidly in the high schools; 
and it was only a few years after the introduction of 
basketball until many high schools all over the coun- 
try were playing games among themselves. Today 
there is no other institution that has so many teams 
as the high schooL 

A few years ago I attended an interscholastic 
tournament in Indianapolis, Indiana. At the most 
advantageous point on the floor was a row of re- 
served seats, Gji inquiring about them, I was told 
that these seats were reserved for the college coaches 
at the tournament. During the course of the eve- 
ning, I noticed two of the outstanding coaches of 
the country carefully observing the play and taking 
notes. Just how much of the reputation of these 
men depended on their selection of future basketball 
players I do not know, but I think it safe to say 
that there are few high-school tournaments where 
college coaches may not be found looking for mate- 
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rial. Under these conditions, it is clear that college 
basketball is largely dependent on the high schools 
rather than the high schools being dependent on 
the colleges. 

When in 1898 I came to the University of Kan- 
sas, I organized a basketball team, the members of 
which had never seen a basketball game* Today 
it would be interesting to know whether 'there are 
any boys playing college basketball who did not 
play in high school. Onlcl^cM#g some of the teams 
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coaches really know more basketball than any one of 
the instructors under whom they may study. 

It must not be inferred that basketball is con- 
fined in the high schools to the very few teams that 
represent the schools. The game is used as an 
intramural sport as well as a class exercise. It 
has been estimated that 95 per cent of the high 
schools in this country play basketball; and if this 
estimate is anywhere near correct, the high schools 
certainly lead all other institutions in the number 
of players. For this reason, the various state high- 
school athletic associations have organized to con- 
trol as well as to develop and to stabilize the game. 

Mr. Arthur Trestler was largely responsible for 
the splendid organization of the high schools in 
Indiana, one of the first states to conduct a series of 
tournaments. The winners of these tournaments 
still meet in Indianapolis to play for the state title. 
I was invited to attend one of these tournaments, 
and the sight of the Indianapolis Coliseum, packed 
with fifteen thousand people, gave me a thrill that 
I shall not soon forget. 

I was to speak at the final game of the tourna- 
ment, and arrived at the Coliseum to find that the 
doors had been closed. There were no seats left, 
and many people were being turned away. At the 
door I presented a reserved seat ticket and an 
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official's badge, only to be informed by the guard 
that he could allow no one to enter. I explained 
to him that I was to speak there that evening, but 
he only smiled and shook his head. As I stood there 
chuckling to myself, a captain of police stepped 
up to me and asked what the trouble was. I ex- 
plained my predicament. He asked my name, and 
when I told him he exploded, "Good Lord, man, 
why didn't you say so long ago?" 

Most of the states all over the country have 
adopted the same system that is used in Indiana, 
and the old system of having all the high-school 
teams in the state meet at one place for a grand big 
elimination tournament has largely been done away 
with. While this old system had some advantages, 
there were also many drawbacks. One of the older 
schedules lists 1,478 players as contestants in one 
tournament. This number was not unusually large, 
but it may well show the problems that arose. 

Basketball has played an important part in 
intramural programs, and statistics (see p. 191) 
show that there are more teams entered in basket- 
ball than in any other sport. Not long ago I was 
talking to Mr. Harley Selvedge, head of the phys- 
ical education department at Paseo High School, 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Selvedge told me 
that in his school there were 112 teams of six men 
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each who played basketball in their regular classes. 
Beside these teams there were forty that were play- 
ing an intramural schedule in addition to the regu- 
lar school team. 

While I do not feel that basketball should be 
substituted for a physical-education course in high 
school, I do feel that the game supplies an interest- 
ing and profitable activity for the growing boy. 

Churches 

A few years ago, on a visit to my only sister I 
asked her if she had ever forgiven me for leaving the 
ministry. She looked seriously at me, shook her 
head and said, "No, Jim, you put your hand to the 
plow and then turned back." As long as she lived 
she never witnessed a basketball game, and I believe 
that she was a little ashamed to think that I had 
been the originator of the game. 

My sister was very religious, and the attitude 
that she took toward sports of all kinds was not 
at all uncommon. I can distinctly remember in 
my boyhood days the concern that was felt for the 
men and boys who were taking part in athletics. 
It has only been in comparatively recent years that 
the churches have accepted athletics as an aid; it 
will never cease to be a wonder to me when I hear 
some athletic event announced from the pulpit. 
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Just how much basketball has had to do with the 
acceptance of athletics in the churches is a moot 
question. It is very likely that many of the churches 
realized the necessity for some activity that would 
keep the young people interested, and as basketball 
was easily learned and required little capital to 
outfit a team, it presented a desirable recreation. 
Today, there are few cities in the United States that 
do not sponsor a church basketball league; and in 
some of the larger .cities, hundreds of teams are 
sponsored by the churches. 

Probably the first church to form a basketball 
team was the one directed by Doctor Hall in New 
York City. Many times I have heard this man 
speak from the pulpit, and it is not a surprise to me 
that he was among the pioneers to foster sports 
for the younger people in the church. I am not 
sure of the exact date that this team was formed, 
but it was in the early part of 1897. 

It was not until 1904 that a group of churches, 
realizing that basketball might be a distinct help, 
met and organized a league in New York City. 
Four churches were represented in this first league; 
since its organization, this league has probably 
grown to be the largest in the world. The follow- 
ing year, the Cleveland churches formed a league; 
and today there are several hundred teams in that 
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city playing regular schedules throughout the 
basketball season. Today, one church league in 
Brooklyn, New York, consists of sixty-six teams. 
In Toronto, Canada, a city where only a few years 
ago the city fathers refused to let the street cars run 
on Sunday, there is a church league of seventy-five 
boys' teams and thirty-one girls' teams. 

In 1905, the theological colleges began to take 
up basketball, and the development of the game 
in these institutions had much to do with the spread 
in the religious organizations. When the students 
graduated from these institutions and went into 
the field, they took with them a favorable attitude 
toward basketball; much credit must be given to 
these young men for the acceptance of sports by the 
churches. 

While the high schools undoubtedly have the 
largest number of highly organized teams, churches 
and Sunday schools all over the country have or- 
ganized teams and leagues, and the number of boys 
and girls that are taking part in these leagues runs 
into hundreds of thousands. More and more, 
basketball will be an opportunity of solving the 
problem of leisure time. 

In Dallas, Texas, I was invited to witness some 
basketball games. I expected to see two teams 
in action. Imagine my surprise, on entering one 
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of the buildings, to see ten courts laid out. I was 
informed that each court was used every night of 
the week, and that many of the teams represented 
churches or Sunday schools. A partition cut off 
about half of the courts. One section was always 
free to any one wishing to watch the games, and the 
other was used by the teams that charged admission. 

Whenever I witness games in a church league, I 
feel that my vision, almost half a century ago, of 
the time when the Christian people would recognize 
the true value of athletics, has become a reality. 

There are two other religious organizations that 
closely resemble the Y.M.C.A. in their objectives 
and methods: the Knights of Columbus and the 
Young Men's Hebrew Association. The Catholic 
institutions early took up basketball in the parish 
houses; Father Matthew's Temperance Societies 
had teams before records were kept. 

The first church league was composed of Catholic 
teams and was organized in 1904 in New York 
City. The number of leagues in the Catholic 
churches increased rapidly for the next few years. 

In answer to an inquiry, Thomas R. Hill writes 
concerning the Knights of Columbus : 

Basketball has been played among the various 
councils in Philadelphia intermittently for the 
past twenty years. However, with the organiza- 
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tion of the National Council of this society in 
1921, the game was adopted as a major sport 
and leagues have been conducted each year since 
that time. 

In 1923, Chicago had a Knights of Columbus 
league consisting of eighteen teams. 

Loyola University, of Chicago, has, since 1923, 
held the National Catholic Interscholastic Basket- 
ball Tournament, and the number of teams in this 
tournament is increasing each year. These teams 
represent Catholic leagues of cities, states, and dis- 
tricts scattered over the United States. 

The Young Men's Hebrew Association had many 
players and a number of teams in the early history 
of basketball. Before the spread of this organiza- 
tion for Jewish people, many of them made use of 
the Y.M.C.A. privileges. In 1915, there were 
thirteen cities that reported having teams or leagues 
playing regular schedules. In New York City 
there were fifteen Y.M.H.A.'s, and from these 
teams the Metropolitan League was formed. In 
1923 the organization formed a league that was 
known as the Big Brother Jewish League in Phila- 
delphia, and each year these leagues have increased 
in number as the game has grown in popularity 
among these societies. One season, the Y.M.H.A. 
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of Kansas City was runner-up for competition in 
the national tournament, representing Kansas City. 



Settlement Houses 

It is indeed interesting to note that the settle- 
ment houses were among the very early institutions 
to take up basketball. 

As I sat in a National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation meeting one day in New York City, a young 
man next to me leaned over, introduced himself, 
and asked me if I would come over to Brooklyn 
that evening and speak to a group of boys. I 
assured him that I would be delighted to do so, as 
I had wondered about the work that these organiza- 
tions were doing. 

The young man told me just how to reach the 
place, and as I followed those directions that eve- 
ning, I found that they led me to an old gray stone 
church. The basement of the church was lighted, 
and as I made my way down the worn steps, my 
young acquaintance met me. He took me into 
the building and showed me the large gymnasium 
filled with benches. I had expected to see a small 
group of younger boys, but I soon realized that I 
was to talk to a large audience of boys ranging in 
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age from twelve years to twenty boys who were 
used to taking care of themselves. I noticed their 
alert faces ready for any kind of fun and willing 
to take part in any kind of an escapade. It is 
seldom that I have worked harder to present the 
story of baskethall than I did to that group. This 
meeting was my introduction to settlement-house 
work, and I began to inquire when these houses had 
first used the game. 

According to my record, Hull House in Chicago 
was the first to play outside games. In 1900 it 
scheduled several games with outside organizations, 
and it found that basketball was a material help in 
keeping some of the boys off the streets. Several 
settlement houses in New York City had played 
for some time before this, but the competition had 
always been within the institution. It was not 
until 1903 that a permanent organization was 
formed for the control of basketball; today the game 
is considered one of the major activities in the 
settlement houses. 

Though the game has been extensively used in 
connection with settlement work, it has received 
little publicity, because the attention has been given 
to the development of the boys rather than to the 
winning of the games. 
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Industrial Institutions 

As the whole country has become conscious of 
the need for recreation, many of our large industrial 
institutions have set aside appropriations for it. 
Basketball is today the most important sport 
sponsored by the industries. Most large cities have 
industrial leagues that are of immense value, not 
only to the players but to the industries as well. I 
have seen two rival industrial teams play games 
that caused as much interest and feeling as most of 
our college games. A manufacturer in Chicago 
once made the statement to me that the games 
played between the departments of his factory did 
more to develop loyalty to the organization than 
any other factor. 

As the industrial teams became highly expert, 
they began to travel over the country, and their 
sponsors realized that in the teams they had a means 
of advertising. The Cook Paint and Yarnish team 
of Kansas City, known all over the United States ; 
the Hillard Chemical Company of St. Joseph, 
Missouri; the Tulsa Oilers, a team that played the 
outstanding teams of the country ; and the Wichita 
Henrys, at one time an outstanding team of the 
country all are teams that have an amateur stand- 
ing and that are sponsored by industrial institutions. 
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There has been some objection to the industries 
using basketball as an advertising medium, but I 
can see no foundation for it. Often when a boy 
graduates from college, he is given a job with some 
firm with the understanding that he will play on 
the firm's team in his spare hours. This play not 
only allows the boy to continue his physical ac- 
tivity, but also allows him the advantage of being 
well known. In my estimation, these are distinct 
advantages to the boys themselves, and hundreds 
of them have become highly valued members of the 
organizations for which they went to work. In re- 
turn for the interest and money the industries have 
spent on teams all over the country, it is only fair 
that they should derive some measure of the ad- 
vertising as well as the increased loyalty developed 
by their players. 

Indian Teams 

The term All American, as used in sports, usually 
denotes a selection of players who are supposedly 
the best in the United States. I have in mind a 
team that was composed of players who really were 
all Americans. Basketball among the Indians has 
had little publicity; yet a letter that I have from 
Dr. H. F. Kallenberg tells of the introduction of 
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basketball among the Sioux Indians in the summer 

of 1892. Doctor Kallenfyerg says: 

*" 

In the summer of 189gj r attended, with C. K. 
Ober, conferences of %iouif Indians held at Big 
Stone Lake, South Dakota.^ The following sum- 
mer I attended the same conference which was 
held (at Pierre. At both of these conferences 
I introduce^ basketball, and it was played for 
the first time by the Indians. We cut small 
saplings for uprights and in place of baskets we 
used a rim made of willows and fastened to the 
uprights. The Indians took to the game like 
ducks do to water, and soon basketball became 
their chosen form of recreation. 

Carlisle was the first Indian school to play basket- 
ball, but the success that it met with there showed 
that the game was especially adapted to Indian 
youth. It was not long after, that U. S. G. Plank 
introduced the game into Haskell Institute. Dur- 
ing each winter I made it a point to see several 
games at Haskell, because I delight in the agility of 
the Indian boys. 

I have talked to several coaches of Indian teams 
and have found that coaching a team of Indian boys 
presents several problems that are not found among 
white boys. One coach told me that he had several 
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good players who would not take part in the sport 
for fear of ridicule, and that some of the boys felt 
it inexcusable to make a mistake. They would not 
run this chance before a group of people. Besides, 
the Indian teams are usually made up of compara- 
tively small men. This fact is a distinct handicap 
to them; but their ability to move quickly and their 
art of deception overcome the disadvantage of their 
height, so that wherever these teams play they are 
assured of a large crowd of spectators. 

I have often said the most expert dribbler that 
I have ever seen was Louis (Little Rabbit) Weller, 
of Haskell Institute. I have seen him take the ball 
under his own basket and weave his way in and out 
the entire length of the floor. It always amused 
spectators to see Little Rabbit take the ball and, 
by dribbling, challenge the much larger players to 
take it from him. 

After a game in which I had watched Weller 
play, I was talking with some of the officials when 
someone touched me lightly on the arm. I turned 
to see a tall, well-built Indian boy extending his 
hand. Immediately my mind flashed back over the 
years to the time when I first came to Kansas and 
when this man had played guard on one of the first 
Haskell teams. How well I remember his superb 
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guarding! To me this player, named Archiquette, 
had embodied all the requirements for a perfect 
guard. 

Military and Naval Organizations 

Since that early contest in April, 1892, between 
the Y.M.C.A. and the 26th Separate Company, a 
military organization, the military forces of the 
United States have continued to play basketball. 
The armories have supplied a place for the games, 
and there are few branches of the service that are 
not represented by hundreds of teams. The de- 
velopment of the game by the military forces has 
been in some measure responsible for the spread of 
basketball into the foreign countries. 

After the Armistice, two teams from the Ameri- 
can Army, one from Orly Flying Field, and the 
other, an artillery outfit from Bordeaux, visited 
the Biitish sector to play basketball. They found 
that the British did not play the game because 
it had been introduced into England as a girls' 
game. 

When the Americans found that there were no 
British teams, they played an exhibition game. At 
the conclusion of the exhibition, a group of British 
officers asked if they could not have a try at it. As 
these men had no basketball shoes, they borrowed 
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them from one of the teams, and, pulling off their 
tunics, they started to play. The ball was tossed up 
and, try as they might, the Englishmen were unable 
to get their hands on the ball, A major who had 
been so cocksure that a Britisher could excel at any 
sport made the remark, "Why, we did not know 
that it was that kind of a game, or we would cer- 
tainly have used it as training for bayonet practice." 

The military men have always been of an athletic 
type, and it was natural that they would take up 
any form of sport that was available for winter 
use. , Within five years after the game was started, 
there were eighteen military organizations playing 
regular schedules. National guard units, as well 
as the regular service, had teams, and during the 
nights that were not taken up by drill, the dif- 
ferent companies or branches of the service used the 
armories for basketball games. 

The Navy did not take up basketball so quickly 
as the military branches, but when it once started, it 
organized teams in the different yards. Soon each 
ship with sufficient recreation space was busy de- 
veloping a team to represent it. 

Both the Army and the Navy have been instru- 
mental in spreading the game to foreign countries. 
As the Army is usually posted in one place longer 
than the Navy, it naturally has had a better chance 
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to introduce the game into foreign lands. Both the 
Navy and the Marines, however, have promoted the 
game. Mr. R. I. Forbes, who is stationed in China, 
recently told me that the Marines in Peiping not 
only play games with the Chinese teams but also 
aid these teams by coaching and officiating. 




THE GREEKS HAVE A WORD FOR IT TOO 

An Outdoor Basketball Game at the Y.M.C.A. Field in 

Salonika, Greece 




THE GAME CROSSES THE PACIFIC 
An Early Basketball Game in Japan 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE FOREIGN SPREAD 

T3 ASKETBALL was accepted in many foreign 
-*^ countries soon after the game was first played 
in the United States. It was early introduced into 
several European countries, although they did not 
play the game so extensively as some of the far east- 
ern nations. Even today the sport is not so popular 
in England as it is in China and Japan. The 
Y.M.C.A., which had been instrumental in spread- 
ing the game in the United States, was also largely 
responsible for the foreign spread through its for- 
eign branches. 

There is little doubt that the war of 1914 did 
much to increase the popularity of basketball in 
foreign countries; as a direct result of seeing the 
Americans play the game, it has been taken up and 
accepted by nations that previously knew little of 
basketball. 

I have seen the game played in foreign countries, 
and I have received numerous pictures of contests 
and courts from Australia to Alaska. In spite of 
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the fact that I have also written many letters trying 
to determine just when basketball was introduced 
into other countries, I have been unable to gather 
complete and accurate data. To attempt to state 
chronologically when the game was first accepted 
by different nations might, therefore, cause con- 
fusion. In a few instances, however, the introduc- 
tion of the game is clearly set, and in some the indi- 
vidual who first introduced the game is known. One 
instance in particular is that of my native country, 

Canada. 

Canada 

If Canada may be considered as a foreign coun- 
try, it indeed may claim to be the first country out- 
side of the United States to play basketball. Of 
the ten men on the first team, there were five 
Canadians. McDonald was from Nova Scotia, 
Archibald and Thompson were from New Bruns- 
wick, and Patton and I from Ontario. All of these 
men, with the exception of myself, returned to 
Canada and took basketball with them. 

The spread of basketball in Canada was not so 
rapid as it was in this country. In the first place, 
the Dominion was not so thickly populated as this 
country; and in the second place, Canada was so 
well adapted for outdoor winter sports that it did 
not feel the need for a new winter game. It has 
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been only in the past few years that basketball has 
taken a firm hold in the Dominion, and today the 
game is widely played in all of the provinces. 

The Dominion is divided into basketball districts, 
and the winning team from each district competes 
in a national tournament, the winners of which are 
declared national champions. In the larger Cana- 
dian cities, the churches have done much to popu- 
larize the game; and the high schools have taken it 
up to such an extent that there is a representative 
on the rules committee from that country. 

Several years ago I was invited to make a trip 
to Edmonton, Alberta, to see the Commercial 
Grads, one of the outstanding girls' teams, play. 
Mr. and Mrs. Percival Page were in charge of the 
team made up of graduates of the Commercial 
High School in Edmonton. The girls' playing was 
a revelation to me; they handled the ball as the 
boys do, and their floor work was far superior to 
what I believed possible for girls. In spite of the 
fact that these girls played either boys' or girls' 
rules, they were typical young ladies, not the tom- 
boy type at all. 

Some years ago the Toilers, one of the leading 
boys' teams, from Winnipeg, made a trip to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, to play the champions of the United 
States, the Diamond Oilers. The Toilers were de- 
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f eated in two games and were returning by plane to 
resume the series at Winnipeg, when the plane 
crashed at Neodeasha, Kansas. Two of the players 
were killed, and most of the others were injured. 
I felt then that this accident would break up the 
team, but Colonel Sampson, who was in charge of 
the team at that time, later informed me that they 
were carrying on and that they again expected 
to have a national championship team. 

Although basketball is not so far advanced in 
Canada as it is in the United States, I feel sure that 
in a few years, Canadian teams will be playing on 
an equal basis with other teams in the world. 

Alaska 

Don Alford, whom I had coached on the Uni- 
versity of Kansas team, went to Alaska in 1906 
and helped to organize a team in Nome. This 
Alaskan team liked the game, and with practice 
and coaching it became so expert that a trip through 
some of the States was scheduled. In spite of the 
fact that the players had been together through only 
one season, their record in the United States showed 
that these men from the North were as expert at 
basketball as our own teams. I have been unable 
to learn the exact number of games the Nome team 
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won or lost, but as far as I can determine, it won 
more than 85 per cent of its games. 

Philippine Islands 

As there seems to be little to indicate exactly 
when basketball was introduced into the Philippine 
Islands, it is probable that the natives gained their 
first information of the game through watching 
the American soldiers stationed there. 

It was not until 1910 that a league was definitely 
organized. The Manila Y.M.C.A. and the Bureau 
of Education both did much to promote the sport, 
and it is through their influence that basketball has 
been adopted throughout most of the twenty-one 
provinces. The Philippine colleges and universities 
are using the game as a part of their physical-educa- 
tion and sports program, and it has been adopted 
as an official event by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association of the Philippine Islands. 

The Far Eastern Athletic Association, which is 
in many ways comparable to the Olympics, lists 
basketball as one of its events. Competing with 
China, Japan, and India, the Philippines have 
won a good percentage of the basketball champion- 
ships. 

In a letter, Regino Ylanan says that the interest 
in basketball in the Philippine Islands is growing 
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each year, and that the proficiency with which it is 
being played is showing a marked advance. 

The West Indies 

It has always been my opinion that basketball 
would not be accepted in the southern countries as 
readily as in the northern, because many of the 
southern countries can use outdoor sports the year 
around and because indoor exercise is not necessary. 
Yet many of the southern countries, as well as the 
smaller islands, have taken up basketball; in most 
instances, the game is included in the school ac- 
tivities. 

Only recently Miss Anna McCracken, an in- 
structor in the University of Kansas, told me that 
her aunt, Miss Alsina Andrews, from Hector River, 
Jamaica, had spoken of the popularity of basket- 
ball in Jamaica. Miss Andrews explained that 
most of the schools were private schools aided by 
the British government and that basketball was 
played extensively by the boys of the island. These 
boys are largely Indians, although there are many 
Negroes and some few Orientals. 

In many of the smaller islands of this district 
where basketball is popular, the game is played 
entirely out of doors; the courts are the earth, 
pounded hard by the constant tramp of bare feet. 
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I have been unable to learn how old these courts 
are or when basketball was first played in Jamaica, 
but it seems that the game was well established by 
1926. Haiti is well acquainted with basketball, 
although I cannot learn when it was introduced into 
this island, 

Cuba, on the other hand, has quite as extensive 
basketball program. The game is played in the 
schools, and both school and independent leagues 
are well organized. 

In Puerto Rico, basketball has become a national 
sport. In a letter, Julio A. Francis states that 
a meeting was held January 12, 1930, in Mayaguez, 
to form a basketball association. This meeting was 
largely attended by officials, sports writers, and rep- 
resentatives of teams. The result was the forma- 
tion of the Puerto Rican Basketball Association, 
which elected for its officers men who were interested 
in the promotion of the game. I feel it a distinct 
compliment that, along with Theodore Roosevelt, 
then governor of the island, I should be elected as 
honorary chairman of the Association. 

South America 

Basketball was introduced into South America 
in 1896 by a missionary stationed in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, who organized a team in McKenzie College. 
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This team took up the game readily and was well 
on the way to becoming adept at the sport. One 
day as the coach was working with the hoys, he 
accidentally left a paper on his desk, and in this 
paper was the picture of a girls' basketball team. 
Some of the team saw the picture and immediately 
refused to play any game that was meant for girls. 

Although this attitude has almost disappeared, 
there are a few sections of South America where 
the boys still refuse to play basketball. Jess Hop- 
kins, who has done much to promote the game in 
South America, stated in a letter that on a trip 
through Brazil he found some sections where basket- 
ball was still considered a girls' game. Mr. Hop- 
kins is known as the father of basketball on the 
southern continent, 

In the larger cities of South America, basket- 
ball is played much as it is here. In Montevideo, 
Uruguay, the game is played in gymnasiums; the 
organization in this city compares favorably with 
those of our larger cities here in the United States. 

Western Europe 

It was a raw spring day in 1918, and the streets 
of Paris were damp and uninviting. As I walked 
along the Rue St. Michel going from my hotel to 
my office, I passed one of those small book shops 
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that are so common in France. One of these shops 
I had noticed several times, and as I was early that 
morning, I stepped through the crowded door into 
its dim interior. Books were everywhere, old books 
and new ones, classics and the cheapest novels. As 
I stood in front of one of the racks, I noticed a 
small red book with the chapter title "Le Basket- 
ball," in Les Sports pour Tons by Ern. Weber. I 
bought the book and took it to the office with me. 
Upon examination I found that it was a French 
translation of the basketball rules. I was interested 
to know when the book was printed, but I could find 
no date either in the rules themselves or on the 
frontispiece. When I turned to the advertisements 
in the book, I found the date 1897. 

There is no doubt, as I have said, that the War 
had a vital influence on the spread of basketball in 
the European nations. In France it was common 
to see basketball goals at the American canton- 
ments, and the play on these courts was always wit- 
nessed by a group of French people. I remember a 
group of French soldiers watching a game. After 
its finish, they took the ball and attempted to throw 
it into the basket. They were at first quite awkward 
in their attempts, but the rapidity with which they 
learned to pass and shoot was astonishing. It was 
largely through the American soldiers that the 
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French people became acquainted with the game 
as it is really played by men. Although the French 
girls had played basketball for some time, its popu- 
larity among the men did not come until after the 
Armistice. 

After the Armistice was signed, the Inter- Allied 
Games were held in Paris, and although the Ameri- 
cans won the basketball title, the French and Italian 
teams that had recently taken up the game furnished 
most interesting competition. 

Only recently I picked up a paper and noticed 
that the girls' championship team of the United 
States had returned from a trip to France to play 
the champions of that country. I had seen the 
American champions play and was much surprised 
to learn that they had been defeated by the French 
team and that the French women held the world 
championship. 

Although France has wholeheartedly accepted 
basketball, England has shown little enthusiasm for 
the game. In searching for a record of some En- 
glish team, I find mention only of the London 
Y.M.C.A., and there is little in regard to history 
of this group. 

Soon after the origin of basketball, Miss Bessie 
Fotheringham went to England and introduced the 
girls' game. The acceptance of basketball by the 
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girls of that country stamped the game as one that 
was played by women, and the English men there- 
fore refused to play it. England has not been 
alone in this attitude, but it seems that most 
of the other countries in which basketball was in- 
troduced as a girls' game have overcome this view- 
point, and both men and women are now playing. 

The Far East 

While I was attending the Training School, one 
of my classmates, a Japanese named Ishakawa, 
made the first sketch of a basketball game. This 
drawing was printed in the guide for 1893 and has 
been reproduced many times. Mr. Ishakawa at- 
tended the University of Wisconsin after leaving 
Springfield, and, I understand, he returned to his 
native country soon after his graduation. Whether 
he introduced basketball into Japan I am unable 
to say; I do know that as early as 1900 Hancock, 
in his book on physical education in Japan, men- 
tions basketball as an important part of the pro- 
gram for Japanese women. 

Although basketball was undoubtedly introduced 
into Japan soon after its origin, it was not generally 
accepted as a sport for boys until about 1913, when 
Mr. Franklin Brown, a graduate of the Chicago 
Y.M.C.A, College, went to that country. Mr. 
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Brown organized teams and leagues in several of 
the larger cities, and with the help of some students 
who had attended school in the United States, he 
was successful in making the game so popular that 
it is played extensively throughout Japan. 

The Japanese have sent several teams to the 
United States as well as to the Oriental Olympics. 
Wasida College sent a team that toured our West 
Coast, and a Y.M.C.A. team visited Honolulu and 
played a series of games. In 1933, a team from 
Meiji University played an exhibition game against 
Washburn College at Topeka, Kansas. The Jap- 
anese, although under a distinct handicap in size, 
were fast as lightning on the floor and handled the 
ball and played with astonishing agility. After 
this game I met the members of the team and their 
manager. Through their interpreter they told me 
that basketball was one of the leading sports of their 
country and that each year it was spreading rapidly. 

Not only did Mr. Brown develop the game in 
Japan, but he made several trips into Manchuria 
and was instrumental in introducing the game into 
that country. 

China was one of the first foreign nations to 
take up basketball, and I believe that the game 
was played there within a few years after its origin. 
Robert Gailey, who played center on the Princeton 
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team, introduced the game into China in 1898. 
Although basketball was rather extensively played, 
it was not until several years later, when Dr. Charles 
Siler went to China, that the scientific type of 
basketball was played. Doctor Siler was an old 
K. U. basketball player, and it was largely owing 
to his efforts that the game earned the popularity 
that it now enjoys. In 1908, Dr. Max J. Exner 
went to East China as National Director for the 
Y.M.C.A. and spread the game in the eastern sec- 
tion of China through the tournaments and leagues 
that he organized. 

A few years ago I received an interesting letter 
from Mr. M. V. Ambros, who was traveling through 
China and was in Peiping at the time he wrote. Mr. 
Ambros says: 

We remember you very often, Dr. Naismith, 
while looking from the train or riding in a 
rickasha. In all parts of different cities we saw 
basketball goals everywhere. It will be a real 
pleasure for you to travel through the orient 
to see how much basketball is really played. It 
cannot be described or pictured; it cannot be 
told ; it must be seen. 

Just recently we saw the girls' league playing 
at Peiping "Y" gymnasium. Lots of spectators 
from all kinds of social levels, coolies beside the 
soldiers, and the family carrying a baby in hands, 
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the referee in a long Chinese skirt or coat, the 
encouragement of the players by the crowd 
around. You can just feel what the game means 
to them. 

India is another of the Far East group that 
has organized basketball, and from that country 
comes the report of the Bengal Basketball Associa- 
tion. This Association came into existence at a 
meeting called by Mr. M. J. Mukerjee, director of 
physical education of the Calcutta Y.M.C.A. The 
official playing code, as promulgated by the basket- 
ball rules committee, has been adopted by the Ben- 
gal Association. Nineteen organizations are repre- 
sented in the Bengal Association, and I understand 
that this group meets annually. 

In 1920, H. C. Buck wrote from Madras, India, 
that in his city a school of physical education had 
been opened and that physical directors were being 
trained for all parts of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
He added that basketball had become an important 
sport of these countries and that it was sure to 
make progress in the schools and colleges as well 
as in the Y.M.C.A. 

While mentioning basketball in the Far East it 
may be well to mention some of the other distant 
countries that have taken up the game. Down off 
the east coast of Africa, Madagascar received the 
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game from the French soldiers stationed at that 
place. Though the people of this island were ac- 
quainted with the game, it was not until Eugene 
Beigbeder went there in 1924 that basketball was 
really organized. Today it is played in the schools 
and forms an important part of the sports program 
of that country. 

In the southern part of Asia there are several 
countries that have not only adopted basketball 
but have also translated the rules into their own 
languages. 

The Near East 

In 1924, I received a letter from Chester K. 
Tobin, who was connected with the Y.M.C.A, in 
Turkey. I knew Mr. Tobin here in the United 
States before he went to Constantinople, and I was 
pleased to hear that the Turkish people were trans- 
lating the basketball rules into their language. 
The letter from Mr. Tobin asked if I would write 
a message to the boys of Turkey, to be printed in 
the front of the rule book. 

At the time I received the letter, I was in a 
camp in the Rocky Mountains, and I answered on 
the only available paper that I could find, a few 
sheets of foolscap. Several months later I received 
a copy of the basketball rules from Constantinople, 
and in the front of the book was my picture and 
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the message that I had written. I had not kept a 
copy of my letter to Tobin, and I never knew just 
what I said. 

Egypt is another country that has developed 
basketball to an astonishing degree. A recent pic- 
ture that I received from Cairo shows a group of 
boys playing on an open court and clad only in 
shorts. 

G. M. Tamblyn is largely responsible for the in- 
troduction of the game into Egypt, and his interest 
and work in this country have resulted in the games 
being taken up by the schools and in the formation 
of leagues. In 1925, Mr. Tamblyn, along with 
Dr. William A. Eddy, of Cairo University, formed 
the Egyptian Basketball Union; today this organ- 
ization largely controls the sport, especially around 
Cairo. At the time of its conception, the Union 
had as an ideal the spread of basketball throughout 
the nation, and it is largely owing to the influence of 
this organization that basketball has attained the 
status that it has there. 

Syria is another country that has used basketball 
as a recreation for many years. In 1901, Joseph A. 
Goodhue, who was physical instructor at the Protes- 
tant College in Beirut, organized eight teams in 
the college and arranged a tournament. A letter 
written in 1929 related that the game had become 
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so popular that many institutions were building 
athletic fields and installing basketball courts. 

Central and Southern Europe 

In recent years Czechoslovakia had advanced 
rapidly in the number of teams that were playing 
basketball. F. M. Marek was instrumental in push- 
ing the game in that country, and his interest and 
work was a decided help in the formation of a basket- 
ball league in the European countries. 

While the game was played by both boys and 
girls, the lack of adequate facilities kept the game 
from spreading rapidly. Prague was probably the 
basketball center of the nation, and basketball was 
a part of the activity program of the schools in this 
city. 

That basketball is taking a firm hold in the 
southern European countries is clearly indicated 
by a meeting that was called in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1932. In this year, representatives from 
ten countries met at the First International Basket- 
ball Conference. The Conference was called as a 
result of a request by the National Basketball Fed- 
eration of Czechoslovakia, Portugal, and Switzer- 
land. 

The meeting was called as a result of the general 
dissatisfaction that existed because of the variations 
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of the rules and the lack of a uniform playing code; 
the outcome of the Conference was the formation of 
the International Federation of Basketball. The 
ten countries represented in this Federation were 
Czechoslovakia, Portugal, Switzerland, Latvia, 
Italy, Argentina, Greece, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. They adopted the rules that are used 
here in the United States with a few variations to 
meet the national conditions of the countries men- 
tioned. 

One interesting fact about the conference was 
that, although France was invited to attend, that 
country was not represented. A statement was 
made that France was unwilling to change the rules 
that were used in that country, and a separate con- 
ference was held in Paris, This conference was 
rather a national meeting, and none of the nations 
represented in the International Federation of 
Basketball were present at the Paris meeting. 

There is every indication that some of the coun- 
tries that do not play basketball at the present time 
will soon take it up. In 1936, basketball was in- 
cluded for the first time in the Olympic Games, in 
Berlin. There is little doubt that this did much 
to increase the interest in basketball over the entire 
world. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GIRLS 3 BASKETBALL 

A LTHOUGH basketball was originated in a 
JijL. men's institution, it was scarcely a month old 
when it was taken up by girls. Badminton, cycling, 
and sometimes tennis were considered correct sports 
for girls at that time. The gymnasium in which 
basketball was originated, as I have said before, 
was in a basement, and a door led from the balcony 
directly to the sidewalk. One day some young 
women teachers from the Buckingham Grade 
School passed the gymnasium on their way to 
lunch. Hearing the shouts in the gymnasium, they 
stepped through the door into the balcony to see 
just what was causing the commotion. They dis- 
covered a basketball game in progress ; it was only 
a few minutes until they were clapping and cheer- 
ing for one side or the other. 

The visit to the gymnasium became a daily oc- 
currence for the teachers, and about two weeks 
after they had first come, a group of them asked 
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me why girls could not play basketball. I told 
them that I would find an hour in which the gym 
was not in use, if they would like to try the game. 
The girls were enthusiastic, and the hour was set. 

When the time arrived, the girls appeared at 
the gymnasium, some with tennis shoes, but the ma- 
jority with street shoes. None of them changed 
from their street clothes, costumes which were 
not made for freedom of movement. I shall never 
forget the sight that they presented in their long 
trailing dresses with leg-of-mutton sleeves, and in 
several cases with the hint of a bustle. In spite 
of these handicaps, the girls took the ball and began 
to shoot at the basket. None of the other funda- 
mentals was observed; often some girl got the ball 
and ran half way across the floor to shoot at the 
basket. 

The practice of this group was very regular, and 
it was not long before some of the girls became pro- 
ficient at the game. The team practiced passing 
and shooting until it decided that it would like some 
competition. Other teachers were brought in, and 
two girls' teams were formed. 

In March, 1892, the boys were conducting a 
basketball tournament, and among the spectators 
were many women. At the conclusion of the boys' 
play, it was suggested that the girls have a tourna- 
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ment. A team was organized from a group of 
stenographers; but since there were not enough of 
them, some of the wives of the faculty were asked 
to play. One young lady who took a prominent 
part on the newly organized team was a Miss Sher- 
man, whom I later asked to become Mrs. Naismith. 
Throughout her life she remained actively interested 
in the game, and often commented on the progress 
the game had made. 

The contest between the two girls' teams was the 
first really scheduled game. Soon afterward the 
game for girls began to spread almost as rapidly 
as the boys' game. 

In 1893, a physical-education convention was 
held in the Yale gymnasium, and among the direc- 
tors at this convention was Miss Senda Berensen, 
the director of physical education at Smith College. 
She became greatly interested in the game, and I 
told her that the girls in Springfield were playing 
it. Miss Berensen spent some time studying basket- 
ball in order that she might introduce it at Smith. 

The Springfield Republican, in 1893, printed an 
article about a game that had been played between 
the freshman and sophomore teams at Smith Col- 
lege. ISTo men spectators were allowed at this game, 
as the girls wore bloomers. Evidently much 
preparation had been made for the game, for the 
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article describes the manner in which the gym- 
nasium was decorated. One side was draped with 
green bunting, and the other side was trimmed with 
lavender flags. Large bows of the class colors were 
tied on each goal. The class of '96 encouraged their 
team with words to the tune of "Long, Long 
Ago/' while the class of '95 answered with the song, 
"Hold the Fort." 

Bryn Mawr took up basketball; and in a letter 
to A. A. Stagg, his sister, who was attending that 
school, described the popularity of the game. 

In my scrapbook is a letter from Mrs. H. L. 
Carver, of Greenville, Texas, dated April 20, 1893. 
Mrs. Carver asked for the details of the game in 
order to introduce it into that state. There is little 
doubt that Mrs. Carver introduced basketball into 
Texas. A few years ago, in Dallas, I was much 
impressed with the type of basketball that the girls 
were playing. I have often used data obtained on 
that visit in citing the good that basketball has done 
for girls. 

Miss Strickland, who was a graduate of the Sar- 
gent Normal School, introduced the game in Den- 
ver, Colorado. In 1896, I was invited to attend a 
girls' game at Wolfe Hall. The reporter who 
covered the game was somewhat of an artist, and 
a sketch that was printed in the paper the following 
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day clearly shows a very good likeness of Bishop 
Spalding and me as spectators. 

A quotation from the Denver News of February 
1, 1896, describes the game in this manner: 

The two captains were Miss Adeline Rock- 
well, commander of the blues, and Miss Anna 
Ryan, captain of the reds, and the battle raged 
fiercely. The ball flew about in a most astound- 
ing way, lighting on the heads of the just and 
the unjust, for once it came down with a resound- 
ing whack upon the venerable head of Bishop 
Spalding and once it grazed the News reporter. 
It is a light ball, and no harm was done. 

While basketball was being adopted by many of 
the girls' colleges, Miss Clara Baer, of Newcomb 
College, was experimenting with the game in an ef- 
fort to eliminate some of the most strenuous parts. 
Miss Baer modified the game so much that the only 
things left were the ball and the goals. From her 
work were developed the nine court game, captain 
ball, and several other variations. 

In 1895, Miss Baer published a set of rules that 
contained several modifications of the boys' rules. 
One of these modifications was the division of the 
court into three sections. This division came about 
in an interesting way. On one of the diagrams of 
the court there appeared a dotted line running 
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across the court in two places. This line was meant 
to describe the positions of the players, but it was 
taken as a restraining line and was introduced, 
therefore, into the girls' game. 

By 1898, the game had become so popular as a 
sport for girls that a group met in New York City 
to discuss a set of rules for them. This group felt 
that the game, as it was played by the boys, was 
too strenuous for girls; for this reason it accepted 
the following modifications of the boys' rules : 

1, The ball could not be taken away from the 
player who was holding it. 

2. The player in possession of the ball could 
not hold it longer than three seconds. 

3, The floor was divided into three sections, 
and a player could not cross these lines under 
penalty of a foul. 

4. A defending player could not reach over 
another player who was in possession of the ball. 
The arms must be kept in a vertico-lateral plane, 
and a violation of this rule by a defensive player 
was called overguarding. 

The natural tendency was for the girls to follow 
the ball, and the constant running up and down the 
floor exhausted the players quickly. Another fac- 
tor was that girls were not developed reflexly in 
sports as the boys were, and it was difficult for them 
to make their judgments and to act quickly. To 
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meet this condition, the three-second interval was 
introduced. The overguarding clause was put in 
because of the three-second interval. If a girl were 
allowed three seconds in which to play the ball, it 
was necessary that she have at least an opportunity 
to pass in these three seconds. 

In recent years there has been some attempt by 
certain girls' teams to return to the boys' style of 
play. It is true that many of the restrictions that 
were necessary in the early stages of the game are 
not necessary today, but I firmly believe that the 
girls' game, as it is played today, is a much better 
game for the girls than the boys' game is for the 
girls. 

On witnessing the National Girls' Tournament 
that was held at Wichita, Kansas, recently, I was 
forced to admit that I had not seen a boys' game 
during the entire season that would compare in 
speed, accuracy of passing, and team work with 
that of the girls. The boys' game is not adapted 
for girls' play, and there was little interest shown at 
the tournament in the teams that played the boys' 
rules. 

There has been some controversy in regard to 
the suits that are worn by many of the girls' basket- 
ball teams. To play the game, freedom of move- 
ment is necessary, and the suits now worn are far 
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more conducive to activity than the high shoes and 
bustles of yesterday. 

The first set of girls' rules was printed in 1898. 
Several times since then the rules have been revised. 
The girls' rules are now printed yearly. 

Basketball was played very early on the Pacific 
Coast, and a description of a game between the Uni- 
versity of California and Leland Stanford appears 
in the San Francisco Examiner for April 5, 1895. 
Even the headlines of this article were, to say the 
least, amusing. 

WATERLOO FOR BEREKLEY GIRLS 

Stanford's Fair Basketball Players 

Won by a Goal. 

5 T^AS A HOMERIC CONTEST AND 
THE BEST TEAM TRIUMPHED. 

Clad m Bloomers and Sweaters Muscular 
Maidens Struggle -for Supremacy 

Such headlines appeared in many papers all over 
the country as basketball was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the girls. It was really the first chance 
that they had to participate in an active sport. The 
gentle art of cycling, along with badminton, was 
doomed to be displaced by activities such as basket- 
ball. 
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Not only in this country was basketball accepted 
by the women, but in many foreign countries it was 
also introduced as a woman's game. I have already 
said that the introduction into England as a girls' 
game has had much to do with the present attitude 
of the English men toward the game. 

In my estimation, girls have made far greater 
strides in physical education in the past twenty-five 
years than boys. The development of sportsman- 
ship in women is to be marveled at. I can well re- 
member officiating at a girls' game in Springfield. 
When a foul was called, it was a signal for a violent 
argument with the player. During the entire 
tournament at Wichita, however, I did not see any 
girl openly object to a decision of a referee. 

Not only have the girls developed in sportsman- 
ship, but they have developed also in reflexes, mus- 
cular control, and judgment. A clipping in my 
scrapbook describes Miss Dorothy Compston, of 
Warwick, Rhode Island, as shooting forty-nine 
goals in one game. This number of goals would 
have been considered almost impossible in the early 
stages of the game. Many of the games of the early 
time ended with scores as low as three to one or 
even one to nothing. 

I have often been asked what I think of men 
coaching girls' teams. This question is one that has 
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been much debated, and I feel that the girls' use of 
boys' rules was due to the fact that the coaches were 
men. Regardless of who coaches the technique of 
the game, there should be some competent woman 
directly in charge of the girls. No game should be 
placed before the welfare of the girls. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
BASKETBALL 

npHERE is a popular impression, especially 
A among spectators, that basketball is a most 
strenuous game. This impression at one time was 
so strong that many people felt that basketball was 
too severe a game to be played by young people, 
and especially by girls. The idea that the game is 
too strenuous has come largely from people who 
watch the game. It is only natural that these people 
follow the ball constantly and see action wherever 
the ball is, judging, therefore, that all the players 
are constantly in action. Many have taken the at- 
titude not only that basketball is a strenuous game, 
but also that it may be injurious to those who play. 
I shall show later that the game is not injurious. 

Doctor McCurdy, of Springfield College, was of 
the opinion that basketball was too strenuous, and 
he decided to conduct experiments to determine its 
effect on the players. Examinations were given to 
the men after a game, and the results seemed to 
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verify his belief. Albumin and casts were found in 
an astonishing number of cases. Doctor McCurdy 
published the findings of the experiment in his book 
on the physiology of exercise, and some people ac- 
cepted these findings as proof of their contention 
that the game was too strenuous. 

I read his report, and I determined that if they 
were correct and if no other factor had entered, 
basketball indeed should be more closely studied. 
If a majority of players showed albumin, blood, 
and casts after playing in one game, what then 
would be the effect on the young men that were 
taking part in tournaments all over the country? I 
determined to carry out a series of experiments 
under the most severe conditions that I could fifid. 

The opportunity to do this work presented itself 
when the State High School Tournament was 
played at the University of Kansas, Many teams 
would take part in this tournament, and the boys, 
playing game after game under unnatural condi- 
tions, would show the effects if the game were too 
strenuous. Mr. C. E. Howe, who was a student in 
the department of physical education at that time, 
assisted me in the experiment. 

The object of the experiment was to examine the 
two teams that would play in the final game. We 
wanted ^ urinalysis of the men on these teams, for 
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we felt that after having gone through the entire 
tournament and after having played in the final 
game, they would surely indicate any harmful ef- 
fects. In order to get a test of these two teams, it 
was necessary to obtain a specimen from the players 
of every team that won. To Mr. Howe fell the task, 
and throughout the four days of play, his work was 
invaluable. 

After hundreds of tests had been run, we began 
to realize that our results were going to be different 
from those of Doctor McCurdy. Team after team 
that we examined showed little or no abnormal con- 
dition, and it soon appeared that we were to upset 
some of the fixed ideas about the strenuousness of 
basketball. 

When it became evident that our results were 
radically different, I was afraid that there might be 
a feeling that the results were not exactly fair be- 
cause of my relationship to the game. With this 
thought in mind, I turned over the specimens to 
the department of physiological chemistry in the 
University. The findings of these experts so closely 
coincided with my own that I was assured that our 
work was authentic and that the findings might be 
published. The results of the experiment appeared 
in the guide for 1925, and they had much to do 
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with dispelling the belief that basketball was an 
exceptionally strenuous game. 

In spite of the tests that I had made, some per- 
sons still felt that tournament play might be harm- 
ful. Indiana, one of the leading states in basket- 
ball, decided to carry on experiments similar to 
mine at its state tournament. A group of doctors 
was selected to make the tests under the most criti- 
cal conditions. The findings of this group definitely 
settled the fact that basketball in itself is not in 
any way a harmful game. 

The tests we made were the same that were used 
in life insurance examinations. Both the cold nitric 
and the heat tests were used for albumin, and if 
either of these showed the slightest trace, the case 
was considered positive. Benedict's solution was 
used for the sugar tests, and the slightest signs were 
given preference. 

Some time before, LaGrange had made an ex- 
periment in which he found an excessive amount of 
urea in untrained persons after they had indulged 
in severe exercise. To check this result, we also 
included a test for urea. The Doremus ureometer 
was used, and after several hundreds of tests had 
been made without confirming LaGrange's find- 
ings, we decided to discontinue this phase of the 
experiment. 
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The examination for blood casts was made after 
the final game only. We decided that the maximum 
of strain would be shown in the final game, after 

URINALYSIS OF MEMBERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEAMS IN 
TOURNAMENT, MARCH 27, 1925 



NEWTON TEAM 

Albumin Sugar Blood Casts 

Forney Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 

Clawson Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 

Gray 1 plus Neg. Neg. Neg. 

Trout Neg. Neg. Neg. 5 counted 

Hoover Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 

Morgan Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 

Okerberg Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 

Cox Neg. Pos. Neg. Neg. 

WICHITA TEAM 



Bennington 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Crossett 


Neg. 


Pos. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


McConnac 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Fullington 


Neg. 


Pos. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Fowler 


Neg. 


Neg, 


Neg. 


Neg. 


McBurney 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


2 counted 


Dunham .... 


Nee:. 


Neg. 


Neg. 


Neg. 













Urine collected after each game. 

Urinalysis made by E. R. Lehnken, Department of Biochemistry. 

Test for albumin: Cold Nitric and Heat. 

Test for sugar: Benedict's Solution. 

both teams had gone through the entire tournament. 
The results of the experiment are shown in the ac- 
companying chart, and a record of the actual tests 
that were made in the urinalysis may be found in 
the appendix. 
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As the results of our experiment had differed radi- 
cally from those of the earlier experiments, I sought 
explanation for these differences. After much study, 
I came to the following conclusions: 

1. That youth is not so seriously affected by 
physical activity as the adult. 

2. That the mature students were so drilled that 
they could push themselves in both their prac- 
tice and their games more than the younger 
players. 

3. That the amount of food eaten and the 
amount of outside work done might aid in the 
production of albumin. 

4. That high-school players were cared for, they 
were put to bed and rested between games, 
their diet was carefully selected, and their 
sleep was carefully prescribed, 

5. That Hill's investigation on muscle recovery 
offered another solution. 

Hill's investigation showed that the waste prod- 
ucts of muscular activity are restored, to be again 
used in energy-producing materials. Lactic acid, 
which is produced in muscle activity, will, during 
the resting period, be resynthesized into glycogen 
in the muscle, itself, without being thrown out and 
new glycogen being introduced into the body. Un- 
der these conditions, the rest between the games 
allows the body to recover entirely. 
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Gould makes the statement that complete re- 
covery from strenuous activity may be consum- 
mated in one and a half hours of rest. 

It is possible that any one, or a combination, of 
all of the foregoing factors may explain the differ- 
ences in the results of the various experiments. 

I have said that many people thought that the 
players were in constant motion during a basketball 
game. In reality, there are few games, indeed, in 
which players are in constant action. 

In gathering the statistics for the foregoing state- 
ments, we observed a series of games of the Inter- 
scholastic League of Kansas City, Missouri, 
through the seasons of 1925, 1926, and 1927, and 
at the University of Kansas during 1931 and 1932. 
We used stop watches to keep track of the time 
when the teams were in action, relaxation, and rest. 
We took not only the activity time of the teams but 
also the average activity time for different posi- 
tions. Sometimes the player time ran as low as 30 
per cent, as in the position of the guards. 

A chart of the division of time in a championship 
game at the University of Kansas clearly shows 
the amount of rest and relaxation in comparison 
with the amount of activity. 

The statistics for the activity of different players 
were taken at games played in the Interscholastic 
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League of Kansas City, Missouri. The accom- 
panying chart shows the division of time for high- 
school players in their different positions. 

TEAM ACTIVITY CHART 



Elapsed time of game 1 hour, nine minutes 

Total activity time 34 minutes, 56 seconds 

Number of activity periods 44 

Longest time of activity 2 minutes, 3 seconds 

Shortest time of activity 4 seconds 

Average time of activity 47 . 6 seconds 

Total relaxation time 4 minutes, 88 seconds 

Number of relaxation periods 26 

Longest time of relaxation 17 seconds 

Shortest time of relaxation 6 seconds 

Average time of relaxation 10 seconds 

Total time out 29 minutes 

Number of time outs 16 

Longest time out (between halves) 10 minutes 

Shortest time out 10 seconds 

Average time out * 1 minute, 11 seconds 



Activity time: Time while the ball was in play. 

Relaxation time: Time while the timer's watch was not stopped, but while 

the ball was dead. 
Time out: Time while the ball was dead and the timer's watch was stopped. 

This chart was made from statistics obtained at a championship game between 
the University of Kansas and the University of Nebraska in 1925. Although the 
figures fail to check by a few seconds, the difference is so slight that it may easily be 
ignored. It was found impossible to make the figures absolutely accurate, as the 
fraction of a second was disregarded. 

* The average time out does not include the interval between halves. 

When we realize that there are many factors that 
may affect the playing time of the participants, it 
is easy to see that basketball is not so strenuous as 
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some people have imagined it to be. A player may 
be on the floor through a whole game, but such an 
instance is the exception rather than the rule. It is 
common to see as many as eight or ten substitutions 

POSITION CHART 

INTERSCHOLASTIC GAME, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 1926 



Center 


Playing Time 
10' 


Actual Time 
15' 


Activity Time 
5' 39" 


Center 


10' 


12' 5" 


5' 10" 


Forward 


10' 


12' 


7' 21" 




.... 10' 


15' 


4' 27" 


Forward 


10' 


IS' 


5' SO" 


Guard 


10' 


14' 


4' 55" 


Guard 


10' 


14' 


3' 40" 


Average 


10' 


13' 35" 


5' 03" 











The game was played in ten-minute quarters. The watch was put on the individ- 
ual player, and when he was active, the watch was running; when he was inactive, 
the watch was stopped. 

during a game, and frequently I have seen whole 
new teams take the floor. All of these circum- 
stances tend to cut down even further the activity 
time of the individual player. With the true con- 
ditions shown, I can see no reason for anyone's ob- 
jecting to the game of basketball as too strenuous. 
Basketball, in my opinion, is one of the few team 
games that emphasizes agility, speed, and accuracy, 
and is directly opposed to bodily contact. There is 
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no necessity for the bodily shock that is part of foot- 
ball, hockey, and some of the other games. 

It is true that, in certain parts of the country, 
this contact game is somewhat in vogue, and there 
is little doubt that this type of game is more strenu- 
ous than the open free game that is played in many 
sections. The style of game largely depends upon 
the coaches and the officials who work the game. 
If the rules are interpreted as they are meant to be, 
I believe that I could recommend basketball for 
any normal boy or girl. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE VALUES OF BASKETBALL 

JOHNNY WILLIAMS had lost his temper 
*J again. I watched him come off the floor scowl- 
ing and belligerent and take his seat on the side 
lines. It wasn't the first time that Johnny had 
been banished from the game; in fact, there were 
few games in which he was able to play the entire 
time without getting into trouble. 

In 1896, in Denver, Colorado, I was coaching a 
group of teams in the Y.M.C.A., and among 
those was one made up entirely of printers. Johnny 
Williams, a short, stocky, red-haired Welshman, 
was a guard on the printers' team. He was an ex- 
cellent player, and time after time he would play 
brilliant ball; but eventually he would lose his tem- 
per and be told to leave the floor, many times when 
he was most needed. 

As I watched Johnny leave the floor in this par- 
ticular game, I decided that I should talk with him. 
After the game, I asked him to come into the office. 
When he entered, he was still resentful toward the 
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circumstances that had caused him to leave the 
game. He scowled at me, ready to take the repri- 
mand that he expected, but still unwilling to admit 
that he was wrong. 

I told him that he was a good player and that 
there were few guards that were his equal, but that 
he was really a detriment to his team. He looked 
at me, and his eyes snapped. Disregarding his ex- 
pression, I told him that, if he was ever to be a 
success in basketball or in life, he must learn to 
control his feelings. Before he left the office, he 
agreed to try to control himself. 

A short time later, he found, when a foul was 
called on him, that self-control paid. He started 
toward the official to protest; then suddenly he re- 
membered his resolution and trotted away, with his 
face as red as his hair. The next few plays saw 
Johnny all over the court; he was offense and de- 
fense both, and I knew that through this physical 
effort he was working off his resentment. 

By the end of the season he had so successfully 
learned to control his feelings that he was the main- 
stay of the team; his mates unanimously elected 
him captain for the following year. 

Years later, on a visit to Denver, I spent some 
time with Johnny, who was then attending a session 
of the legislature as a representative from that dis- 
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trict. He asked me if I remembered what I had 
told him in the office that day, and said that it had 
helped him to overcome a fault that would have been 
a serious drawback throughout his life. 

I realize, through such an experience, the great 
amount of good that we can do through our ath- 
letics and physical education. It is only natural that 
I should spend much time in determining just what 
part basketball is playing in this program. The 
decisions that I have reached in regard to the game 
are that it is not now and it was never intended to 
be a complete system of physical education. 

The main purpose of the game is recreation and 
the development of certain attributes that are pecu- 
liar to the game. Basketball was intended prima- 
rily for young men who had acquired their physical 
development but who were in need of exercise that 
would stress the skills and agile movements that 
were lacking in manual labor. 

Because it is interesting, the game has often been 
substituted for all other forms of motor activity. 
This substitution is a grave error with young boys 
who have not already acquired their muscular de- 
velopment. 

Basketball, however, has a definite place in a 
program of physical education: first, because it is 
attractive; and second, because it develops certain 
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attributes. The game mainly develops control of 
nerves rather than a rugged physique. 

Games have been called the laboratory for the 
development of moral attributes; but they will not, 
of themselves, accomplish this purpose. They must 
be properly conducted by competent individuals. 
Under such leadership, I believe the following at- 
tributes can be developed by basketball. 

1. Initiative, the ability to meet new conditions 
with efficiency. In basketbaU, it is impossible to 
tell what an expert opponent will do; consequently, 
a player must react to the conditions without time 
for deliberation. When he meets an entirely new 
condition, he can not depend on the coach, but must 
face the emergency himself. I consider initiative 
one of the most valuable atributes, and the present 
tendency of the player to depend on the coach for 
his next move largely destroys the opportunity of 
acquiring this quality. 

2. Agility, the power of the body to put itself 
into any position with quickness and ease. It is 
especially developed by the movements of the body 
in eluding an opponent, in keeping the ball away 
from him, and in getting into a position to make a 
pass, to shoot, or to dribble. 

3. Accuracy, the ability to do the exact thing that 
is attempted. Basketball goals are made by passing 
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a ten-inch ball through an eighteen-inch opening. 
In order to do so, it is necessary to give the hall the 
right direction, elevation, and impetus. It is the 
accuracy with which the acts are done that deter- 
mines basketball games. 

4. Alertness, the ready response to a stimulus. 
In some games there may be a letting down of at- 
tention, as no further activity may occur until a 
signal is given. In basketball, the attention must 
respond instantly and at any time. The ball travels 
so fast and changes hands so rapidly that every 
player must be ready to act while the ball is in 
play. 

5. Co-operation, working w&h teammates with- 
out definite plans from the coach. In no other game 
is co-operation so necessary. There are only five 
players on a basketball team, and each of these is 
dependent on the others. Five men co-operating 
can always beat four, and if during a game one 
player fails to work with his mates, he places them 
at a serious disadvantage. 

6. SMIL, the ability to use the correct muscle 
group at the right time, in the proper sequence, and 
with the correct amount of force, while handling a 
movable object with moving teammates and against 
moving opponents. Basketball presents these con- 
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ditions better than any other game, with the possible 
exception of hockey or lacrosse. 

7. Reflex judgment, the ability to have the body 
perform the correct movement without mental 
process. In basketball, the eye sees an open space 
toward which a teammate is running, and the ball 
is automatically passed to him without deliberation. 
No prettier sight can be seen in athletics than a 
basketball player tipping the ball to a teammate, 
he, in turn, tipping it to a third mate who, while 
high in the air, tosses it into the goal. The whole 
action may take place more quickly than the mind 
could possibly devise the play. 

8. Speed, the ability to move from one location 
to another in the shortest possible time. Basketball 
is a series of sprints rather than continuous running. 
According to our experiments, an average player 
is in action less than 40 per cent of the actual play- 
ing time. When he does move, however, it must be 
at a maximum speed. This speed entails quick 
starting and rapid movement, as a man may need 
to change his course to avoid another player coming 
at any angle into his path. 

9. Self-confidence, the consciousness of ability to 
do things. Each player must be able to "carry on" 
by himself when the occasion requires. There are 
times when he cannot depend on his teammates to do 
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things, even though they are hetter qualified than 
he is. When these times arrive, he must feel able 
to cope with the situation. 

10. Self -sacrifice, a willingness to place the good 
of the team above one's personal ambitions. The 
unit in basketball is the team rather than the indi- 
vidual player. The player who attempts to get 
personal glory at the sacrifice of the game is a 
hindrance to any team. There is no place in basket- 
ball for the egotist. 

11. Self -control, the subordination of one's feel- 
ings for a purpose. The player who permits his 
feelings to interfere with his reflexes is not only a 
hindrance to his team, but he is also occupying a 
place that might better be filled by another. There 
are so few players on a team that one player not 
doing his best is a greater reduction in the relative 
strength of the team than in a game where there are 
more players involved. 

12. Sportsmanship, the player's insistence on his 
own rights and his observance of the rights of others. 
It is playing the game vigorously, observing the 
rules definitely, accepting defeat gracefully, and 
winning courteously. Basketball is peculiarly 
adapted to the development of this trait because 
the players, officials, coaches, and spectators are in 
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such close proximity that an action of one is ob- 
served by the others. 

Both of the contesting teams occupy the same 
space on the floor, and often the teams are so in- 
termingled that it is hard to distinguish one from 
the other. To obey the rules that have been set 
down, and to recognize the rights of the opposing 
players under these conditions, demands the highest 
type of sportsmanship. 

The official is often no closer to some of the plays 
than the spectators, and it is evident that he must 
practice the strictest impartiality. He must be 
competent to judge reflexly and have the courage 
to disregard any personal feelings that he might 
have. 

The coach is not only the inspiration of the team, 
but he also indirectly affects the attitude of the 
crowd. On him falls much of the burden of estab- 
lishing a sportsmanlike attitude in both the players 
and the spectators. Any breach of ethics on his 
part is immediately noted by all who may be attend- 
ing the game. 

Last of all, the spectators are so close to the field 
of play that it is often necessary for them to curb 
their feelings. There is no player who never makes 
a slip, there is no official who is always right, and 
there is no coach who, in the heat of a hard-fought 
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game, may not momentarily lose his stoical attitude 
and commit himself in regard to some decision that 
he may feel is unjust. 

"Booing" by the spectators of basketball has 
caused some comment in the past few years. I, too, 
have condemned the practice; but one comes to real- 
ize that we have been so proficient in teaching the 
game that many of the spectators are very well 
versed in the technique, and that it is against human 
nature to expect these people to sit passively and 
accept some decision that they honestly feel to be 
unjust. I believe, however, that the less attention 
paid to the practice of "booing," the sooner it will 
cease. 

I may say in conclusion: Let us all be able to lose* 
gracefully and to win courteously; to accept criti- 
cism as well as praise; and last of all, to appreciate 
the attitude of the other fellow at all times. 
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A. STATISTICS ON INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 

In a recent bulletin published and edited by Fred Turbyville under the 
heading of Intramural Athletics, a supplement to The Blue Book of College 
Athletics for 1932-1933, the following figures are given in regard to the 
number of students that take part in different intramural sports. The data 
were supplied by two hundred fifty-five colleges, and clearly show that 
basketball is far in the lead in popularity as an intramural sport. 



Basketball 32,467 

Track 22,665 

Baseball 21,889 

Tennis 17,549 

Swimming 13,357 

FootbaU 12,517 

Volleyball ' 12,268 

Handball 10,862 

Wrestling 10,752 

Golf 10,316 

Boxing 9,932 

Playground ball 8,306 

Cross country 7,881 

Soccer 7,472 

Squash 6,429 

Fencing 6,355 

Water polo 5,898 

Gymnastics 5,580 

Horseshoes 5,507 

Bowling 3,298 

Free throw 8,148 



Speedball 2,925 

Indoor ball 2,718 

Hockey 2,236 

Touch football 1,700 

Rifle 1,509 

Touchball 1,364 

Indoor relay 1,253 

Softball 994 

Diamond ball 979 

Ping pong 936 

Kittenball 876 

Cake race 600 

Crew 524 

Mushball 419 

Archery 326 

Pistol 281 

Winter sports 253 

Horseback riding 230 

Quoits 204 

Badminton 171 

Lacrosse 170 



Not only in the number of players participating does basketball lead, 
but also in the number of institutions that include this sport on their intra- 
mural program. There are 241 schools in which basketball is played in 
intramurals, whereas the next sport, track, is included in 206 schools. 
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B. URINALYSIS OF BASKETBALL TEAMS TAKEN AFTER EACH 

GAME IN THE STATE TOURNAMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 

KANSAS, MARCH 27, 1925. 



Specific 
Name Albumen Sugar Gravity Color Acid Blood Cast* Urea 



GKAY trace neg. 1016 amber pos. neg. 

trace neg. 

neg. neg. 

neg. neg. 

(P, Chem) neg. neg. 
l.Plus 



1025 
1022 



.0027 
.0024 
.0021 



neg. 



neg. 



CLAWSON.. 


neg. 


neg. 


1020 




neg. 


neg. 


1018 




neg. 


neg. 


1014 




neg. 


neg. 




(P. Chem) 


neg. 


neg. 




HOOVEK. . . 


neg. 


trace 


1024 




neg. 


neg. 


1027 




neg. 


neg. 


1024 




neg. 


neg. 




(P. Chem) 


neg. 


neg. 




Cox 


nee. 


ne. 


1016 




uvg. 

trace 


UVg. 

trace 


1020 




trace 


neg. 


1018 




neg. 


neg 




(P. Chem) 


neg. 


pos. 




THOUT.... 


neg. 


neg. 


1012 




neg. 


neg. 


1016 




neg. 


neg. 


1016 




neg. 


neg. 




(P. Chem) 


neg. 


neg. 




FORNEY. . . 


neg. 


neg. 


1012 amber pos. 




neg. 


neg. 


1021 




neg. 


neg. 


1020 




neg. 


neg. 




(P. Chem) 


neg. 


neg. 





neg. neg. 



neg. neg. 



neg. neg. 



.0024 
.0018 
,0014 



.0025 
.0023 



.0027 
.0029 
.0023 



.0015 
.0020 



neg. 5 counted 



.0017 
.0018 
.0020 



neg. neg. 
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B. TJRINALYSIS OF BASKETBALL TEAMS TAKEN AFTER EACH 

GAME IN THE STATE TOURNAMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 

KANSAS, MARCH 27, im Continued 



Specific 
Name Albumen Sugar Gravity Color Acid Blood Casts Urea 



OKEBBEEG. neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

(P. Chem) neg, 

MORGAN... neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

(P. Chem) neg. 



neg. 1020 dark pos. 
trace 1080 dark " 
neg. 1011 amber " 
neg. 
neg. 



pos. 
neg. 
neg. 
neg. 
neg. 



neg. 



neg. 



1018 straw pos. 

1016 

1020 



.0025 
.0031 
.0014 



.0017 
.0013 
.0022 



neg. 



neg. 
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C. SUBSTITUTION CHART 

A factor that minimizes the strain is the opportunity for substitution of 
players. The substitutions in one game during the season of 1925-1926 
are shown as follows: 



Length of time 


Time 


Substitute Team Playing 


Position 


College in the game 


7:33 




Ackerman 


Forward 


KU. 


55 






Engle 


Forward 


KU. 


17 






Peterson 


Center 


KU. 


40 






Gordon 


Guard 


KU. 


21 






Belgard 


Guard 


KU. 


54 










(visiting team) 








Fisher 


Forward 


Ames 


40 






Anderson 


Forward 


Ames 


40 






Jacobson 


Center 


Ames 


55 






Miller 


Guard 


Ames 


49 






Arnold 


Guard 


Ames 


55 


7:42 


Schmidt for 


Engle 


Forward 


KU. 


12 


7:52 


Wilkinsfor 


Gordon 


Guard . 


KU. 


34 


8-nnl 












UU 1 

8:10] 


The half 










8:23 


Engle for 


Schmidt 


Forward 


KU. 




8:23 


Campbell for 


Peterson 


Center 


KU. 


7 


8:23 


Wright for 


Fisher 


Forward 


Ames 


15 


8:23 


Coefor 


Anderson 


Forward 


Ames 


15 


8:30 


Peterson for 


Campbell 


Center 


KU. 




8:30 


Schmidt for 


Engle 


Forward 


KU. 




8:32 


Fisher for 


Miller 


Guard 


Ames 




8:36 


Zuber for 


Schmidt 


Forward 


KU. 


2 


8:36 


Gordon for 


Wilkins 


Guard 


KU. 




8:37 


Hodges for 


Belgard 


Guard 


KU. 


1 


8:37 


Klingman for 


Fisher 


Guard 


Ames 


i 


8:38 


Game ended. 
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D. SUMMARY OF FOULS 

Insertion Omission 

1. Running with the ball 1891 

2. Hitting the ball with the fist 1891 

3. Holding the ball with other than hands 1891 1908 

4. Moving basketball on rim 1891 

5. Shouldering an opponent (charging) 1891 

6. Holding an opponent 1891 

7. Pushing an opponent 1891 

8. Tripping an opponent 1891 

9. Striking an opponent 1891 

10. Kicking the ball 1893 

11. Delaying the game 1893 

12. Unnecessary roughness 1894 

13. Touching the ball before the center 1894 

14. Others than captain talking to officials 1894 

15. Entering the free throw lane 1895 

16. Carrying the ball out of bounds 1895 

17. Interfering with the free throw 1895 

18. Passing to another on the free throw 1896 

19. Double foul 1896 

20. Hacking * 1897 

21. Tackling * 1903 

22. Blocking 1905 

23. Making personal contact in scrimmage 1905 

24. Throwing for goal when the ball is dead 1905 

25. Throwing for goal after dribbling 1905 1908 

26. Using profanity * 1906 

27. Carrying the ball in from out of bounds 1908 

28. Touching the ball when thrown in from out of 

bounds 1908 

29. Pushing the player throwing for goal 1908 

30. Taking more than three times out each half 1908 1912 

31. Disqualifying on the fifth foul 1908 1910 

32. A second dribble 1908 

33. Adding the "charge into" to other contacts 1909 

34. Coaching from the side lines 1910 

85. Disqualifying on four personal fouls 1910 

36. Substituting without reporting 1912 

37. Charging into player between the offender and the 

goal 1912 

* These rules are retained but are included under other rules. 
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0. SUMMARY OF $OW Continued 



Insertion Omission 

38. Taking more than ten seconds to throw goal 1912 

39. Taking more than three times out in each game. . . 1912 

40. Leaving the court without permission 1913 

41. Placing the hand behind the back on a jump ball. . 1915 

42. Being on the floor without permission 1915 

43. Violating the rule of jump ball (hands on back) . . . 1922 1925 

44. Entering the game after leaving it twice 1924 

45. Changing a player's number during a game 1925 

46. Interfering in any way with the opponent on the 

jump ball 1925 

47. Tapping the ball before it reaches the highest point 1925 

48. Leaving circle before the ball has been tapped .... 1930 

49. Disposing of the ball in three seconds by the post 

pivot man 1932 

50. Dividing the field into two courts 1932 

51. Compelling the offense to make attack in ten 

seconds 1932 

52. Prohibiting passing the ball into back court more 

than once 1932 
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E. CLASSIFICATION OF ATTRIBUTES DEVELOPED BY 
ATHLETICS AND GAMES 



MUSCULAB DEVELOPMENT EMOTIONS 

1. Endurance 1. Ambition 

2. Strength 2. Enthusiasm 

3. Symmetry 3. Joy (Victory) 

4. Vigor 4. Loyalty 

5. Vitality 5. Remorse 

6. Self-confidence 

7. Self-respect 
SKILL 

1. Agility SOCIAL 

2.. Alertness 1. Co-operation 

3. Co-ordination 2. Leadership 

4. Muscular Control S. Observing Rules 

5. Physical Judgment 4. Sportsmanship 

6. Reflex Skill 5. Team Work 

7. Speed _ _ 

MORAL 

1. Concentration 

MENTAL 2. Courage 

1. Generalship 3. Determination 

2. Generalization 4. Perseverance 

3. Initiative 5. Perspective 

4. Memory 6. Self-control 

5. Observation 7. Self-sacrifice 
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F. DEFINITION OF ATTRIBUTES DEVELOPED BY 
OR USED IN ATHLETICS 

1. ACCURACY: Precision in action. 

2. AGGRESSIVENESS: Pushing through regardless of the feelings of others. 

3. AGILITY: Power to move quickly from one point tojinother. 

4. ALERTNESS : Readiness to respond to a stimulus. 

5. CONCENTRATION: Cutting out extraneous things. 

6. CO-OPERATION: Working with team mates without prepared lines. 

7. CO-ORDINATION: A muscle or group assisting another muscle or group. 

8. COURAGE: Go ahead at risk of personal injury. 

9. DETEKMINATION: Holding to an activity through difficulties. 

10. ENDTJKANCE: Ability or power to continue the action of the motor 

mechanism. 

11. ENTHUSIASM: Expression of great interest. 

12. GENEBALSHIP: Ability to analyze attack and prepare defense. 

13. GENEBAIIZATION: Planning the future from the past. 
14s. INITIATIVE: Efficiently meeting new conditions. 

15. JUDGMENT: Weighing values and making decisions. 

16. LEADERSHIP: Ability to inspire others to follow. 

17. LOYALTY: Readiness to sacrifice for an institution. 

18. MUSCULAR CONTROL: Using right muscle at right time and to right 

extent, 

19. MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT: Anatomical enlargement of the muscular 

system. 

20. OBEDIENCE: Following instructions. 

21. PERSEVERANCE: Holding the subject in attention when tired out. 

22. PHYSICAL JUDGMENT: Ability to estimate the force and direction of 

moving objects. 

23. PLAYING THE GAME: Strenuous effort to win, while observing the rules. 

24. SELF-CONFIDENCE: Consciousness of ability to do things. 

25. SELF-CONTROL: Keeping the emotions under control. 

26. SELF-RESPECT: Consciousness that one has done the right thing. 

27. SELF-SACRIFICE: Working for results though others get the glory. 

28. SKILL: A series of co-ordinations. 

29. SPEED: Power to cover distance in a short time. 

30. STRENGTH: Ability to overcome resistance. 

SI. SYMMETRY: Development of parts of the body in their proper pro- 
portions. 

32. TEAM WORK: Following instructions hi a prepared play. 

33. VIGOR: Ability to drive the mechanism without breaking. 

34. VITALITY: Power to build up usable tissue. 
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